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ABSTRACT 

This guide is intended to explain the types of 
partnerships that business can form with education to prepare 
students to enter and make a successful adjustment to the demands of 
the workplace. The first chapter discusses the consequences for 
business of an ill-prepared work force and examines the issues of the 
quantity and quality of workers, with special attention to the 
problems posed by the dwindling entry-level work force and the 
increasing mismatch between workplace needs and worker skills. The 
return on business investment in education (including development of 
a literate and better-trained work force, a better business climate 
in the community, and a better national competitive edge in the 
global marketplace) are examined next. The third chapter, which is a 
case study in the development of a business-education partnership, 
outlines the history, outcomes, and lessons learned from the Boston 
Compact (a school-business partnership that was formed to improve 
attendance, reduce the dropout rate- improve performance levels, and 
increase college and job placement rates among sttidents enrolled in 
Boston's public schools). Multilevel partnerships as well as 
partnerships in policy, systemic educational improvement, management, 
teacher training and development, the classroom, and special services 
are explained. Assessing community needs and building a 
school-business partnership are the focus of the final chapter. 
Appendixes include selected partnership profiles, an index of 
programs referred to, and selected references and lists of 
associations and organizations. (MN) 
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The, Fourth R: Workforce, Readiness. 



Preface 



Business needs workers skilled enough to produce efficiently, and customers literate enough and self-sufficient 
enough to consume responsibly. This is the "bottom line" reason for business to invest in education, it is simply 
good business. 

This publication was developed as a response to several issues raised in our paper, Employment Policies, 
Looking To The )kar2000. It is a direct response to business' questions. What can we do now? How can we get 
involved? Where do we start? 

The Alliance's own business leadership has urged us to develop this guide. Although there has been 
continued grx>wth in the quantity and quality of business^ucation partnerships, clearly, much more 
involvement and investment is needed. A recent study which surveyed a sample of Forbes 500 company 
executives reported that 81 percent were pleased with their involvement In public schools. However, we would 
ask how many of those same Forbes 500 companies are satisfied with the products of these public schools. 
How many believe that it is acceptable that one of every four ninth graders will not graduate from high school, 
when Japan graduates 99 percent? How many believe that our high school graduates are fully prepared to be 
productive workers and responsible citizens? And, how many believe that the million teenagers who drop out 
each year can participate fully in our society? We cannot afford to be satisfied with our current status. Not yet 

The Fourth R: Workforce Readiness was developed by business, for business. While we encourage 
educators and job training professionals to read this, our primary audience is business, large and small. 

We do not suggest that schools are the source or locus of all problems, nor that business has all the 
solutions. We believe that schools today exist in a dramatically different world than they did 30^ years ago. 
The complex and interconnected problems that schools confront require a fundamental change m the way this 
country supports and provides education. Increased investment and involvement by the nation's business 
community is essential. 

We believe that the nation needs a second wave of school reform at the state and local level, and that 
new and expanded busincssreducation collaborations are important vehicles to assist in resolving our education 
and workforce readiness dilemmas. 

The National Alliance of Business recognizes the importance of making the long-term investment in the 
quality of public education institutions, and we have focused our corporate strategic plans accordingly The 
Fourth R: Workforce Readiness is central to our efforts to inform the broader business community of the critical 
need to invest in education at the federal, state and local level, and to emphasize the power that business has 
to shape its own workforce and its own future. 




William H. Kolberg 
President 

National Alliance of Business 
November 1987 
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The Fourth R: Workforce Readmesi^ 



Introduction 



Reading, writing and arithmetic — these are the tradi- 
tional "three R's" that schools are expected to teach, and 
students are expected to learn. They include communi- 
cation skills (reading with comprehension, writing and 
speaking clearly, with a command of vocabulary, 
sp^^Uing and grammar); and math and computation 
skills. Business needs competent, job-ready new workers 
who have acquired these basic skills, but to be produc- 
tive today and tomorrow, business needs more In 
addition to the traditional "three R's," business seeks 
young workers with the fourth "R," workforce readiness, 
which includes thinking, reasoning, analytical, creative, 
and problem-solving skills and behaviors such as 
reliability, responsibility, and responsiveness to change 
and to new work requirements. 

The Fourth R: Wbrkforce Readiness is a new thrjst 
championed by the National Alliance of Business as 
part of its ongoing effort to increase business involve- 
ment in and support for programs addressing structural 
unemployment reducing joblessness, and developing a 
quality workforce. The focus of this unique project is to 
promote bustnesseducation parlnerships empha^'ng 
school improvement, institutk)nal change and policy 
rp^omi/ and to view such partnerships from a business 

Tht premise for The Fourth R is that people are our 
nation's pi'ime resource and our first responsibility. 
Investment in human capital will produce the highest 
yields for our young people, for our communities, and 
for the nation as a whole. While individual efforts are 
important, we need collaborative responses to the 
challenges that lie before us, in order to improve the 
quality of education, build civic literacy, and create a 
workforce that can continually adapt to the changes in 
the workplace. 

The National Alliance of Business challenges 
businesses not yet involved with education to get 
involved. Businesses already involved must analyze 
their level of involvement with education, and escalate 
and expand their investments and partnerships favoring 
those which bring about systemic educational improve- 
ment and policy changes. Partnerships are essential at 
all levels — kindergarten through grade twelve — and 
with all types of education — including alternative 
education programs, vocational education, remediation 
and literacy programs, pre-school programs, etc. This 
publication focuses predominar.My on partnerships with 
education that bridge the gap between school and 
work. These partnerships are a means for businesses to 
address their own workforce needs and their commu- 
nib/s social policy agenda at the same time. 



Clearly, there are other important ways for busi- 
ness to address the changing nature of the workforce 
and its growing diversity. As the demographics indicate, 
businesses also face challenges of tapping new seg- 
ments of the labor force, and will need to undertake 
additional measures such as developing special recruit- 
ing programs, train-and-hire programs, special training 
for supervisors in managing a more diverse workforce, 
and special support services such as child care and 
transportation programs. These issues are beyond the 
scope of this publication, although they are significant 
employment policy issues facing business and govern- 
ment 



''Oar mission is fa be the instigating force, an agent 
for change, to enable disadvantaged individuals to 
become productive iwrkers in toda/s and tomor- 
rowi market In the longer term, we seek to refocus 
the nationi educational environment so that it will 
consistently prepare future Americans to measure up 
to the larger demands of tomorrow's workplace!^ 

John L Clendenin 
Chairman & Chief Executive Officer 
BellSouth Corporation 

The Fourth R presents information concerning the 
consequences for business of an ill-prepared workforce, 
and examines the issues of quantity and quality of our 
workers. With a dwindling entry-level labor force, and" 
the greater need for those available to be workforce- 
ready, a growing mismatch betwecin workplace needs 
and worker skills is inevitable between now and the turn 
of the century unless something is done to reverse the 
trend. It is clear that many businesses are already facing 
the labor shortages and skill deficiencies tcxlay. 

This publication a\iD describes business' return on 
investment— the benefits which accrue to business and 
to the community in return for the investment in 
education. This includes a literate, trained, skilled 
workforce, a better business climate in the community, 
and a better national competitive edge in the global 
marketplace. 

It provides a case study in business^ucation 
partnership devetopment from which businesses may 
extract lessons for their own partnership initiatives. It 
analyzes the critical developmental components and 
underlying principles which appear to be important 
ingredients in efforts to bring about systemic educa- 
tional improvement 1) a common vision and agreement 
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on the problem, 2) a history of partnerships upon which 
a community can build, 3) the presence of a viable 
business intermediary, such as the Private Industry 
Council, to help move the young people successfully 
from school to v^ork, 4) sustained top-level school and 
business leadership involvement, and 5) measurable, 
clearly-defined goals that serve as incentives as well as 
for accountability. 

This publication describes the types of involvement 
business can undertake with education, depending 
upon the level of business commitment, resources, time, 
and effort. It also provides some guidance on determin- 
ing the appropriate nature of involvement, given a 
compan/s function, organization, and particular 
resources and expertise. It further presents a business- 
education partnership matrix for a particular business to 
assess the type of partnership most appropriate to its 
unique circumstances. 

Finally, the Appendix of The Fourth R provides 
partnership profiles that are designed to stimulate interest 
and suggest ideas about what business can do through 
partnerships. These profiles describe successful pro- 
grams, the partners involved, level of business commit- 
ment required, business benefits to be gained, and 
contact persons for further information. The Appendix 
also contains an index of all programs referenced in this 
publication, selected bibliographies on at-risk youth 
issues and on business-education partnerships, and a 
listing of organizations and resources that can provide 
greater detail and technical assistance on the topics 
covered. 

Accompanying this publication, and as part of a 
comprehensive business/public information plan, the 
Alliance has developed a companion videotape, The 
Fourth R. WDrkforce Readiness, to further expand on the 
benefits of business-education partnerships. The tape 



features leading business, education and social policy 
experts describing business' great stake in the quality of 
public school education, and urging expanded involve- 
ment 



"Hfe need systemic change. We have a school system 
that, in many ways^ was designed for a totally 
different workplace and set ofsodal conditions — 
30 and 40 years ago. Today the world has changed 
dramatically but we haverft iestructured our educa- 
tion and youth support systems!^ 

John E. Pepper 
President 

The Procter & Gamble Company 



The Alliance maintains an updated and constantly 
expanding computerized information bank— the NAB 
database— containing many profiles of business- 
education partnerships for school improvement. These 
profiles describe a range of partnerships including those 
dedicated to policy, school reform and institutional 
change, management assistance, teacher training and 
development, classtoom enrichment, special services, 
and multi-level partnerships. 

Finally Alliance staff is available to provide 
individualized technical assistance to supplement the 
information in thi:, publication and in the database. Call 
the Alliance for additional information on partnerships 
and more specific "how to's." 

Through this publication, the videotape, the 
database, and the available technical assistance, the 
Alliance hopes to supply answers to business' immedi- 
ate questions. "What can we do now?" "How can we 
get involved?" "Where do we start?" 
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The. Fourth R; Workforce Readiness 



The Business Challenge 
To Do More 



Business needs to look closely at the skills and abilities 
of toda/s youth, as they prepare to join tomorrow's 
workforce. Business needs to ask the following 
questions: 

■ Will there be enough young people in the 
years ahead qualified to fill the jobs that will 
be available? 

H Are the youth of today and tomorrow pre- 
pared to take on increasingly complex work 
assignments? 

■ If these youth are not ready to meet business' 
standards, can we afford the increased costs 
such as greater remediation and training 
expenses, lower productivity, increased 
supervisory time, and poorer product quality 
that will surely result? 

Workforce readiness is a matter of both quantity 
and quality. The dwindling numbers of workers will 
require that we look among groups of individuals 
previously ignored, and often considered less ready to 
work ana less productive. In addition, there are certainly 
problems with our educational system when a high 
proportion of young people drop out before comple- 
tion, and many of those who do complete their educa- 
tion lack the basic skills necessary to succeed in the 
workplace. 

A Matter of Quantity: The 
Dwindling Labor force 

During the 1970's, business could choose to fill its job 
needs from a relatively large supply of young, entry-level 
workers. Because supply exceeded demand, business 
could afford to select the most job-ready, often ignoring 
dropouts, illiterates, and others less equipped to enter 
and quickly succeed in the workplace. 

However, as our society ages and the birth rate 
drops, the number of young people available for work is 
rapidly declining. In 1978, 23 percent of the U.S. popula- 
tion was aged 16 to 24. By 1995, only 16 percent of the 
population will be in that age bracket This translates to 
a decline of about 4 million in the number of young 
people available for woik. Labor shortages are already 
common in various parts of the country, and "help 
wanted" signs are appearing in more and more 
storefronts. 
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A Matter of Quality: 
Workforce Readiness 

And what about the young people who are available for 
work? Do they have the basic tools needed to succeed 
in the workplace? We are finding an increasing mis- 
match between workplace requirements and workforce 
readiness: 

■ The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) completed an assessment of 
the literacy skills of young adults ages 21 to 25. 
Sizable numbers were unable to do well on 
tasks of even moderate complexity. Three out 
of five 20-year-olds in our country could not 
get from point A to point B on a map; three 
out of five could not add up their bill after 
lunch and did not know if they were given 
correct change. And while three out of five 
could read the lead article in a newspaper, 
they could not reiterate its salient points. 

■ In school year 1981-62, the International 
Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement conducted the Second Interna- 
tional Mathematics Study in twenty-four 
developing and developed countries. The 
groups sampled were taken from 8th grade 
students or equivalent, and advanced mathe- 
matics students in the 12th grade. Without 
exception, on these international standardized 
mathematics achievement tests, the United 
States' performance levels were consistently 
below the mean, and substantially below the 
performance levels of Japan. (See Chart 1) 

■ An increasing number of colleges have found 
the need for coursework to remedy deficien- 
cies in basic skills of college freshmen. A 
national survey revealed that in 1983-1984, 82 
percent of all colleges and universities offered 
some form of "remedial" courses or programs 
to help freshmen lacking the skills necessary 
to perform college-level work. Of these 
institutions, the majority reported increases 
(ranging from 10 to 30 percent) in the propor- 
tion of students needing remediation. Twenty- 
five percent of ail college freshmen were 
enrolled in remedial mathematics, 21 percent 
in remedial writing, and 16 percent in remedial 
reading. 

•J 



These young people are not defined as "atrisk/ 
yet they are not workforce ready For the "at-risk" 
population, the mismatch between workplace needs 
and workforce skills is greater. 

The number of high school dropouts, already 
about a million a year (including dropouts and chronic 
truants), is increasing. In 1985, about one in four 18-19- 
year-olds failed to complete high school. For minorities, 
the statistics worsen. Among blacks, about two-fifths 
failed to complete high school, and among Hispanics, it 
was fewer than half. 

Chart 1: Performance by 8th grade students on an 
inlernationa! test in mathematics: 1982 

80 . Mwnof jwrtiCiiMlmj; 

I ' I United States BHU developed countries HI \A\}nn 
or provinces 




TOTAL ARITHMETIC ALGEBRA GEOMETRY STATISTICS 

SOURCE. Livingstone, I.D. Perceptions of the Intended and 
Implemented Mathen.atics Curriculum " A report of the Secund 
International Mathematics Study prepared by the members of the 
International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement for the U.S. Departm»>nt of Education, Center for 
Statistics, June 1985. 

Minority youth unemployment has increased 
significantly since the 1950's and continues to rise. In 
1972, the unemployment rate for black teenagers was 
35 pei cent In April of 1986, the rate was 43 percent 

Unemployment for dropouts is growing even more 
dramatically. The Ford Foundation reported that "in the 
late 1960's, a high school graduate was 30 percent more 
likely to be employed the fall after graduation than a 
dropout was, by the 1980's this gap had doubled to 61 
percent" 

In addition to excessively high rates of unemploy- 
ment, large proportions of dropouts in the 16-24 age 
group do not even seek work; therefore, they are not 
counted among the unemployed. In October 1985, only 
68 percent of all dropouts 16-24 were in the labor force. 
For black dropouts, only 53 percent were in the labor 
force. Among women dropouts, only about 50 percent 
^ were in the labor force. 
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In 1985, of those who were in the labor force, less 
than one third of black dropouts were employed, and 
fewer than half of the white dropouts were employed. 
(See Chart 2) 

Chart 2: Employment rate of black and white dropouts age 
16-24 for selected years 
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1%7 1 970 ^-^^ V)77 1985 



SOURCE, Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217, BLS. Table 60, 
lune 1985, and tabulation from the OLS, CPS, October 1 985. 

A growing percentage of new entrants into the 
labor market in the balance of this century are likely to 
be black, immigrants, Hispanic, from single-parent 
families, or poor. The proportion of 16-24 year olds v^^ho 
are black will grow by nearly a quarter; of the 82 percent 
of the new entrants who are not white males, almost 
one third will have grown up in families with only one 
parent, and nearly one in five will have grown up poor. 

Disadvantaged and minority youth, who will 
constitute an increasing share of the future workforce, 
are more likely to be functionally illiterate, to drop out of 
school, to become pregnant as teenagers, or to abuse 
drugs and alcohol. These problems are intercon- 
nected—a teenager misusing drugs or alcohol is likely 
to have problems in school and in looking for a job. A 
pregnant teenager is likely to be a dropout, unem* 
ployed, and poor. 

Nearly half of all black females are pregnant by 
age 20. White teen pregnancy rates are also soaring. 
Half of all teenage mothers will never complete high 
school, less than 40 percent have jobs, and over half end 
up on welfare. Teenage pregnancies cost the U.S. over 
$16 billion a year in welfare expenses alone. 
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The Workforce 
Readiness Gap 

Employers are increasingly demanding workers who are 
able to think on their feet and leam on the job, and who 
possess the basic skills needed to do so. An increasing 
mismatch is developing between jobs and skills. Many 
of our nation's largest school systems are populated by a 
student body which is both minority and poor. As these 
young people enter the labor force, they are less 
prepared for the expectations of the working world in 
terms of skills, attitudes, experience and understanding. 
As a result they find less opportunity and more barriers 
in their transition from school to work. 

Without fundamental changes and major improve- 
ments in the way schools prepare young people 
employers will pay an increasingly high price for the 
educational deficit. They already spend an estimated 
$30 billion on formal job training and retraining. While 
these costs include much more than entry-worker 
remediation, they are likely to be compounded, as the 
number of entry-level workers is declining while the 
proportion of least well-prepared increases. 



In addition to higher formal training costs, business 
also pays a high price for increased remediation, 
increased supervision, increa!'€s in errors, and decreases 
in product quality Costs also include the expenses of 
seeking alternative sources of labor, "de-skilling" jobs, 
increasing automation, or moving factories off-shore. 

The costs to our communities— increases in 
welfare dependency crime and unrest; decreases in tax 
revenues and competitiveness in world markets— are 
also profound. One study reported that in 1985, the total 
lifetime earnings lost for the high school dropouts of the 
1981 class alone will be $228 billion, with an estimated 
tax revenue loss of $68.4 billion. In 1986, dropouts cost 
the economy an estimated $147 billion. And these are 
just the economic costs. 

The costs in human terms are incalculable. Our 
countr/s social stability and economic growth in the 
years ahead rest on our ability to bring all of our young 
people, and especially those v/ho are the educational 
margins, into the mainstream. If we fail at this chal- 
lenge, we risk the creation of a permanent underclass 
poor and dependent, with few prospects for changing 
for the better their lives or the lives of their children. 
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•The Fourth R: Workfo/ce Rgadin^^t 



The Return on Investment 



Business investment in education is more than altruism, 
it is a fundamental economic and social necessity. 
Education is a public good, and eny investment in it will 
produce a retum for b; ^ss and for the broader 
community. What are t" • oenefits? What will you get as 
retum on investment? 



^It is clear that the nation as a wliole and tlie bad- 
ness community in particular has a tremendous stake 
in the quality of public school education, Bua'ness is, 
after all, the major consumer of our schools^ prod- 
ucts and often bears the cost of remedying the 
failures of professional educators!^ 

Theodore f Bropfiy 
CKiirman and Chief Executive Officer 

First, business will get a literate, trained, 
skilled workforce* 

Just as business invests in equipment, plants, and new 
technology, so too should business see investment in 
human capital as an investment, rather than an experise. 
The students who graduate from the local publr school 
system are the pool of entry workers from which 
business may select The benefits and savings derived 
from a better-prepared workforce include; 

■ Reduced remediation and retraining costs. 

■ Reduced workplace errors, decreasing supervi- 
sory time. 

■ Reduced need to seek alternative sources of 
labor domestically, or move factories offshore. 

■ Increased productivity, product quality. 

H Improved understanding of business principles 
and operations. 

■ Improved work habits, attitudes and motiva- 
tion. 

■ Increased scientific and technical literacy in 
the workplace. 

Second^ business will get a better business climate in 
tiie community. 

The second most often cited reason for a business 
selecting a particular location is the quality of the 
schools. Better schools will therefore assist business in 
attracting quality employees and in attracting addi- 
tional businesses, thereby aiding local economic 
development Among the community-wide benefits that 



will accnje to business from educational improx^e- 
ment are: 

K Citizens who are self-sufficient, literate and 
civic-minded. 

■ Informed, responsible consumers for business' 
products and se.'vices. 

B More effective use of tax dollars and commu- 
nity resources. 

■ More informed public policy decisions by 
educators and administrators that affect 
business. 

■ An inci'eased and more diversified supply of 
qualifivrd workers from which to choose. 

■ School personnel and potential employees 
with improved, updated and upgraded skills, 
and better information about the world of 
work and the labor market 

H Better use of educational resources for 
business staff training, retraining and enrich- 
ment 

■ Better community relationships for corporate 
staff, and for the company as a whoic. 

Third, bu»'r>ess will gc' i better competitive edge in 
the global marketplace. 

American business is losing ground in the world market- 
place. Products from Japan and Korea are rapidly 
gaining market share. 1 hese prcxlucts are high quality 
and are rapidly replacing ours in world markets. We 
cannot maintain our standard of living and our intern- 
tional dominance if we are not competitive with the 
caliber of our workforce, and the cost and quality of our 
products and services. Among the benefits that provide 
business with a greater capacity to compete mtemation- 
ally are: 

B Increases in numbers of jobs, and decreases in 
unemployment rates. 

■ Greater economic growth, development and 
revitalization. 

■ Improvements in the trade balance. 

■ Decreased dependence on other countries (o 
produce essential goods and services. 
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.. ■The .FiDurth R: WorkforcB' Repdi ri^^ss 



A Case Study: 
Lessons in Partnership Development 



Business-education partnerehips that have had the 
greatest impact reflect processes and relationships 
developed over a substantial period of time, in a climate 
of mutual respect, trust and civility. Effective partner- 
ships Involve mutual need, common goals, complemen- 
tary skills and resources, parity of power, and yielding on 
issues of turf 

It is evident that every community is unique, and 
every partnership experience is different, but there are 
some common elements in many of the successful part- 
nerships which appear to contribute to their success. 
The Boston Compact is considered by many to be a 
leading example of an^fective business-education part- 
nership By examining its history, its accomplishments 
and the areas requiring improvement, we can extract 
lessons that may be pertinent for other partnerships. 
Through this "case stud/' and through the experiences 
f-iined from the Alliance's Compact Project, which is a 
multi-site replication based on the principles of The 
Boston Compact, we can identify the developmental 
components and underlying principles that strong 
business-education partnerships have in common. 

Background and History 
of The Boston Compact 

The Boston Compact as it exists in 1987 represents more 
than a decade and a half of development. Although the 
formal Boston Compact was officially signed in the Fall 
of 1982, it developed out of a decade of court-ordored 
busing and early smaller-scale business involvement 
with the schools. 

In the early 1970's the cnsis in the Boston public 
schools was nationally known; by 1974 a Federal Distnct 
Judge ordered a city-wide busing plan to accomplish 
desegregation. Simultaneously, city school and business 
leaders put together partnerships linking each of the 18 
secondary schools and 25 of the largest firms. The 
Boston Public Schools, the Greater Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, and the National Alliance of Business 
incorporated the Tri-Lateral Council for Quality Educa- 
tion to coordinate these partnerships. The Council 
Board included deputy superintendents and head- 
masters from the school system und vice presidents 
from the firms. Typically, a company would provide a 
staff member to work one day a week in the school and 
would donate about $25,000 in cash and services. 
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Business interest in education stemmed from both 
a genuine interest in civic responsibility, and the realiza- 
tion that the city's image was being tarnished and their 
potential workforce was seriou Sy jeopardized. The 
young people in Boston's public schools, as well as the 
large numbers of those who dropped out, lacked the 
basic skills needed to obtair employment and needed 
substantial remediation. Pr ^ businesses were looking 
outside of Boston for their entry-level workers. 

In 1978, under Title VII of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA), Boston s Private 
Industry Council (PIC) was established. The founding 
Chairman of the Boston PIC drew to the Board a dozen 
CEOs from the top tier of Boston business leadership, a 
group with substantial interest in economic issues and 
social responsibility. The PIC was an incorporated, 
decision^making body, operating independently both 
financially and politically, dnd requiring tht rsonal 
participation of corporate CEOs, as well a: >ders of 
major community-based organizations, and ihe school 
superintendent. PIC leadership began with a narrow, 
le^^islatively mandated focus on training disadvantaged 
youth, and came understand that its mission could 
not be accomplished without close collaboration with 
the public schools. Thus the PIC board became a forum 
through which the ideas that later evolved into The 
Boston Compact could be discussed on a monthly basis 
among the leaders of business and the schools. 

In 1981, the Boston PIC was instrumental m 
expanding the summe: jobs program, and the PIC statt, 
through a grant from the Edna McConnell Clark 
Foundation, worker^ in the schools to help students get 
jobs during summer breaks and at graduation, and 
provided coaching, placement and follow-up. These two 
efforts, the Summer Jobs Program and the Clark 
Foundation seed-funded Jobs Collaborative, are now 
encompassed in all of the cit/s high schools. As a result 
of the success of these efforts, the PIC was able to 
assume leadership, earn the respect of the business 
community and become a trusted intermediary 
between business and education. 

Also in 1981, Robert Spillane became the Supenn- 
tendent of the Boston school system— the fourth 
superintendent in 13 months. His prompt, CEO-style 
management actions earned him the credibility and 
eventual support of the business community. 

Frustrated with the lack of academic progress m 
the partnership schools, the Tri-Lateral Board agreed, 
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after lengthy debate, that a first-cut measure of school 
success ought to be that 90 percent of the freshmen 
graduate, and 90 percent of the graduates go on to 
further education or find jobs. Neither of these out- 
comes was being measured at the time. When Superin- 
tendent Spillane was asked if he were willing to have the 
system's performance publicly measured by such a 
short list of outcome goals, he readily agreed. Since 
Spillane was a member of the PIC board the PIC 
became the logical place for increasingly detailed 
discussion of the required elements for what became a 
Compact agreement 

With these elements in place, Boston leadership 
reac^hcd an agreement that the purpose of the school 
system was to keep young people in school and provide 
them a quality education that would enable them to go 
on to work or college. Educators and business leaders 
agreed that jobs were needed along with a support 
network to help these youth gain access and make the 
transition. They acknowledged that the labor market 
does not function well for low-income and minority 
young people— neither they nor the employers have 
adequate knowledge or information about the other. 

Business and education realized that there were 
mutual benefits in working together to improve educa- 
tion and workforce readiness. The next step was to set 
measurable goals for each partner. The first five-year 
"compact' committed business and education to 
clearly-defined, measurable results and to the sustained 
efforts necessary to achieve those results. 

The business communl^/ committed private sector 
summer jobs and promised priority hiring of qualified 
Boston high school graduates in numbers that would 
increase steadily each year. Specifically, they agreed to 
expand the existing Jobs Collaborative program from 3 
to 6 of the city's 17 high schools; recruit within a year 
200 firms pledging to give Boston high school graduates 
priority hiring status, hire within a year 400 Boston high 
school graduates, and increase the number of available 
summer jobs for high school students from 750 in 1982 
to 1,000 in 1983. 

The schools agreed to improve daily aftencbnce by 
5 percent per year; reduce the high school dropout rate 
by 5 percent per year; impro\'e academic performance 
to produce, by 1986, graduates with competence in math 
and reading; improve college placement rates by 5 
percent per year; and improve job placement rates by 5 
percent per year. These five major yardsticks of the 
Compact were simple, compelling and easily under- 
stood. 

The Boston Compact continued to develop. 
Universities had been partners with Boston schools 
since the time of desegregation, and had played a major 
role in the development of the Compact. Roughly a 
year after the initial Compact signing, a second agree 
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ment was signed between 25 area colleges and universi- 
ties and the schools, committing to an annual increase 
in student placements and scholarship aid In Decem- 
ber of 1984, a third agreement between the trade unions 
and the schools was signed. 

Encouraged by a renewed sense of hope for 
improvement generated by the Compact, and based on 
the realization that school improvement was a long- 
term effort, other significant parallel activities were 
taking shape. In 1984, the Bank of Boston initiated the 
Boston Plan for Excellence in the Public Schools, 
creating a permanent endowment which the Bank 
started with a $1.5 million donation. Within three years, 
the endowment had grown to roughly $13 million 
through contributions by other companies. Today it 
sustains several major programs: 

■ John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany initiated the Hancock Endowment for 
Academic Recreation and Teaching— the 
HEART Program— with a $1 million endow- 
ment 

B The Bank of New England funded a grant of 
$300,000 for the Teacher Fellowship Program. 

H The New England (formerly New England Life 
Insurance Company) donated a $1 million 
endowment in 1985 (which has since grown to 
nearly $6 million through fund-raising efforts in 
the Boston business community) for the 
Action Center for Educational Services and 
Scholarships (ACCESS). ACCESS provides 
tuition counseling and ensures scholarship aid 
to Boston public school students qualifying for 
college. 

H Goodwin, Procter & Hoare, a Boston law firm, 
donated $1 million for early childhood 
education in Boston. 

These grants are administered through the Boston 
Foundation which ha> lent its support and credibility to 
The Boston Compact experience. 

In 1986, Boston University, the Boston public 
schools, the Boston Foundation, and the Bank of Boston 
created a Leadership Academy for Boston pnncipals 
and headmasters to provide systematic and effective 
training for school administrators. 

The Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce has 
lent its energies toward enlisting the aid of its member 
companies for Compact activities. School Volunteers for 
Boston, a corps of some 3,000 unpaid volunteers, has 
continued its work in support of school and partnership 
programs and efforts. The Cultural Education Collabora- 
tive, an organization that brings the arts into the 
schools, provided counsel to Compact planning. The 
political leadership of the city. Mayor Raymond Flynn, 
and the new Boston School Superintendent, Laval 
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Wilson, are providing their support and leadership to the 
effort. In short, the list of involved individuals and 
organizations is extensive, and involves virtually every 
segment of the city. 

While The Boston Compact has met many of its 
targets, the main goal of the Compact, significant 
academic improvement for public education in Boston, 
has yet to be accomplished. With school committee 
approval of Superintendent Wilson's detailed plan for 
improvement in June of 1987, the pace of improvement 
is expected to accelerate. A reading test for graduation 
has been in effect since 1986. 

On the dropout issue, the gravest weakness of the 
system, no system-wide progress has been made as yet. 
However, for a 1986 conference on the dropout prob- 
lem, the system developed an official measure of 
dropouts— 43 percent— for the class of 1985 freshmen 
enrollment through graduation. While deeply disturbing, 
this number is about on a par with other urban school 
districts. 

To reduce the dropout rate, the school system and 
the PIC developed a program of team teaching, with 
special counseling assistance for incoming ninth graders 
who vyere substantially behind in reading. Compact 
Ventures, as this program is called, reduced the dropout 
rate for freshmen at Dorchester High by 50 percent in its 
first year. 

Following the May 1986 conference, the Superin- 
tendent and the Mayor announced a five-year plan to 
halve the 3,000 students who drop out of high school 
each year, and to increase the number of dropouts 
served by alternative education programs. An initial $2 
million was committed to this effort. 

Results of The Boston 
Compact 

In October 1985, a national survey by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics found a 19 percent unemployment rate 
for high school graduates, a 50 percent unemployment 
rate for black high school graduates, and a 36 percent 
unemployment rate for white high school dropouts. 

The 1985 and 1986 Boston public high school 
graduates were surveyed by the PIC and the School 
Department to learn what happened to them six 
months after graduation. With nearly 80 percent 
responding, the findings are as follows : 



This means that 91 percent of the 1985 graduates and 
93% of the 1986 graduates have gone on to higher 
education, a job, or to the military. Given Boston's 74 
percent minority student population, these are impres- 
sive results. 

In Boston (an inner-city school system with 
predominantly low income students), the employment/ 
population ratio for white graduates in the 1985 graduat- 
ing class was 62 percent, compared to 52 percent for all 
U.S. graduates, for black graduates in Boston, the 
employment/population ratio was 60 percent, almost 
the same as for white Boston graduates, and 32 percent- 
age points higher than that for all black U.S. graduates. 
These positive results are due in part to the strength of 
the Massachusetts economy, but even in that context, 
the results are impressive. 

The private sector has increased and exceeded 
each of its pledges under the Compact. The number of 
summer jobs has grown from 1 25 in 1 981 , to 852 jobs in 
1982, to almost 2,600 in 1986, to 3,000 in 1987. The 
number of full-time jobs has grown from 400 for the first 
group of graduates, to almost 1,000 in 1986. The average 
hourly wage for these placements in 1986 was $5.43. 
The number of companies involved in the Compact has 
grown from the original goal of 200 to 614 in 1986. 

Because of its success. The Boston Compact has 
become a national model for business-education 
partnerships that seek to bring about systemic change 
and institutional improvement. What are the lessons 
that can be drawn from Boston's experience? And what 
were the ingredients and necessary pre-existing condi- 
tions that formed the climate for such an agreement? 
following are the lessons and principles that appear to 
be important for other communities seeking to replicate 
The Boston Compact model, or to learn from it. 
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Lessons from The Boston 
Compact 

It is not possible to provide a magic formula for success, 
or to prepare a simple "how-to" manual to recreate The 
Boston Compact in another city. However, the founders 
of The Boston Compact (as well as the researchers and 
education, training and employment experts who have 
studied Boston's experience), draw similar lessons from 
their experience in partnerships and school-to-work 
transition. Several of these founders serve on a Steering 
Committee to share their expertise and the lessons 
learned to assist the National Alliance of Business in 
selecting ai id working with several other communities 
that are devebping their own Compacts, based on the 
principles of The Boston Compact. 

While there are no rules about how many of these 
factors are "required," experience to date indicates that 
the more these conditions are present, the better 
prepared a community is to develop a Compact-type, 
community-wide partnership. 

First Boston had a generally-recognized crisis 
situation, a common agreement about the critical nature 
of the problems, and a common vision for the future. An 
agreement that there is a problem and an agreement 
about the priority areas that require attention are 
important since the Compact is built around specific, 
measurable goals. What are the most pressing short- 
comings business is finding in its entry-level workforce? 
Who are the young people "at-nsk" of not successfully 
completing their education, those two or more grades 
behind? Teenage parents? Present or potential dropouts? 
These are questions that require local consideration and 
agreement. 

Second, Boston had a history of busines&education 
collaboratioa Other partnership efforts were already 
underway and the business community and the schools 
had already developed some mutual trust. They could 
build on these existing partnerships and networks to 
solve problems that no one sector could solve alone. 
This history of partnership experience enabled the 
partners to move to the next level of systemic change. 
We believe that this is a critical step for all communities 
to take in building a Compact-type agreement 

Third, in Boston's case, there was the presence of a 
viable business intennediary, in this case the Private 
Industry Council. Just as the school system has in place 
a governance structure and an organizing mechanism 
to deal with system-wide issues, it appears that a similar 
mechanism is needed to galvanize and organize the 
business community In some communities, it may be 



the Chamber of Commerce, or whatever local predomi- 
nant business organization exists. In many communities, 
the Private Industry Council can be the brokering 
organization because it represents a diversity of inter- 
ests, it has a mandate under the Job Training Partnership 
Act and it has the staffing and financial resources to 
commit to such an effort. 

Fourth, Boston could boast a top leadership of the 
business community and the schools committed to school 
improvement. This included a financial commitment, as 
well as the promise of time and human resources to 
work on the problems. This executive-level commitment 
is essential to motivate and stimulate others to partici- 
pate, to expand the scale of Ihe efforts, and to commu- 
nicate the importance of the effort to the broader 
public. 

Fifth, this commitment was sustained and main- 
tained over time. The Compact was not merely an 
agreement or a bargain. It was also a strategy and a plan 
or framework for all of the partnership efforts, encom- 
passing both a short-term and a long-term agenda. The 
parties to the compact recognized that there was no 
"quick-fix" to problems that had developed over 
decades. The long-term approach means that the 
partnership must be sufficiently flexible to adapt as 
needs and circumstances change, and must expand 
slowly and carefully The short-term agenda must 
include actions that can begin to show some results, 
and that can develop the potential for sustained finan- 
cial support Over the five years of initial development 
in Boston, various mechanisms and endowments were 
put in place to continue the efforts. The business 
community, the foundations, and the other community 
organizations with resources to contribute approached 
the Compact as an investment rather than an expense 

Sixth, the measurable, deariy defined goals served 
as a reward and an incentive, a quid pro quo agreement 
and a method of public accountability. Each side can 
measure the other's contribution, as well as its own. The 
goals must be sufficiently high to be a challenge to each 
of the parties, but not so high as to be unrealistic. In 
addition, while the natural tendency is to tackle every- 
thing at once, it is important to set a limited number of 
goals that everybody can understand— the schools, the 
business community, elected officials, the students, and 
the media. The five goals of The Boston Compact 
(improve attendance, raise test scores, reduce dropouts, 
and increase job and college placements), committed 
each party in writing, measured their progress and held 
them publicly accountable. 

Notwithstanding all the changes in the develop- 
mental process, the Compact maintained its focus on 
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the related goals of improving the public schools and 
young people's workforce readiness. The strength of this 
focus alone has permitted it to withstand changes in 
leadership, internal and external criticism and some 
failures along the way. Any initiative of this magnitude 
must be prepared to take some risks and can expect 
some failures along with the successes. 

The Compact enabled separate new initiatives to 
develop, and .hen connected them under a common 
umbrella. This ability to move initiatives from tiie margins 
to tfje mainstream, from individual pieces to an institu- 
tionalized process, is the difference between the lower 



and the higher levels of partnership. The Compact 
fostered many more partnerships, building on each 
previous success, expanding steadily so that the ultimate 
goal is not to run good programs but to solve structural 
problems. The Compact brought institutions into 
different relationships, and changed these institutions in 
the process. The schools and the business community 
developed a new civic behavior, a new way of doing 
business. Business leaders expect to take an active civic 
role, and have learned that their efforts to organize jobs 
for young people will give them the credibility needed 
to push for reform in the schools. 
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The fo-urth R: Workforce .Reqdl-ness 



Types of Partnerships 



Every publication on the subject of business-education 
partnerships has a different way of categorizing or 
describing the types of partnerships that can be devel- 
oped. The Doable Dozen, by Cynthia Shelton, separates 
partnerships into tvi^elve categories. The Regional 
Laborator/s book, Business-Education Partnerships: 
Strategies for School Improvement, distinguishes types of 
partnerships by stages of partnership development- 
support, cooperation, and collaboration. Some break it 
down by setting— urban, suburban, and rural. There is 
no "one right wayf' 



'Wo 5/rig/e entity can do it all — not business, not 
the wluntary sector, notgoiemment But ifneall 
pool ourresources, build on our different strer^ths 
and expertise, and ^wrk together in creative partner- 
ships we can resolve the workforce problems that 

threaten our prOSperity^^ Louis v. Cerstner, jr. 

President 

American Express Company 



The difficulty of applying any categorizing system 
is clear— many partnerships defy categorization, or aie 
hybrids. Partnerships generally start small, and many 
develop over time, and through sustained hard work, 
into more complex, comprehensive initiatives. Often, 
the more sophisticated partnership efforts begin quite 
modestly, and do not aim initially at more than limited, 
project-specific activity. Many then build on a progres- 
sion of successes, increasing their credibility, investment 
and trust among the partners. Over time, they broaden 
their agendas and the numbers of partners involved, 
taking on increasingly difficult problems on many levels 
at once, becoming multi<limensional. 



Level 1. 


Partners in Policy 


Level 2 


Partners in Systemic Educational Improve- 




ment 


Level 3. 


Partners in Management. 


Level 4. 


Partners in Teacher Training and Develop- 




ment. 


Level 5. 


Partners in the Classroom, 


Level 6. 


Partners in Special Services. 


LEVEIS OF IMPACT ON EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 




The higher the level of involvement and investment in 
education, the greater the opportunity to bring about lasting 
improvements in education, and the greater the likelihood of 
significantly improving the workforce readiness of our 
nation's youth. 



For purposes of clarification, the following exam- 
ples of partnersfiips have been divided into six broad 
levels. The multi<limensional partnerships can be found 
at any and all of these levels. Each level on the continu- 
um, from bottom to top, represents an increasing 
amount of business involvement and investment, and 
an increasing impact on total system improvement: 



While there are varying /eve/s of involvement, and 
all are important the large-scale, more intensive levels 
are what are needed. They create the potential for 
sustained commitment to addressing and solving the 
problem:, and the potential for systemic changes that 
will move partnerships from the margins into the 
mainstream. 

We challenge businesses not yet involved to get 
involved Businesses already involved with education must 
analyze their level of imolvement and escalate and expand 
their investments toward tFiose which bring about systemic 
educational improvement and policy changes. 
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Following are descriptions and examples of 
partnerships at each of these levels. Further information 
on each program or partnership referenced in the text is 
provided in an index in the Appendix, and is available 
through NAB's Clearinghouse. 

Level 1. Partners m Policy. Policy partnerships are 
collaborative efforts at the national, state, or local level, 
among businesses, schools, and public officials that 
shape the public and political debate, bring about substan- 
tive changes in state or federal legislation or local school 
governance and affect the overall direction of the educa- 
tional system. Often businesses and Governors can have 
as much, or more, impact than educators at this level 
because the locus of activity is generally broader than 
the schools alone, and an external catalyst can often 
provide the needed political constituency and influ- 
ence. Policy partnerships are most effective when linked 
to specific io!!ow-through efforts aimed at systemic or 
institutional change. 

The Commiftee for Economic Developmenfs 
national policy statement. Children in Need Investment 
Strategies for the Educationally Disadvantaged, urges 
policy leaders to move beyond the traditional bounda- 
ries of schooling to improve the way the disadvantaged 
are educated. The California Business Roundfable and 
Wisconsinfs Parter Project each produced new legislation 
to improve education in their states; ABC/PBS Project 
Literacy US., and the National Collaboration for Ruth's 
program. Making the Crade, are two examples of a broad 
national campaign or program which involves business, 
foundations, and public or non-profit organizations 
working toward policy change, the William T Grant 
Foundation^ Commission on Youth and Amenca's Future 
is developing and disseminating a series of studies to 
influence policymakers. I\)rtland; Oregon created a 
community-wide investment plan; Cincinnati's CASE 
(Cincinnatians Active to Support Education) is a group 
organized to support a tax levy for the schools for 
needed improvements, such as making teachers' salanes 
competitive with surrounding school distncts. These 
partnerships generally require a strategic alliance among 
the highest levels of leadership to create a vision, 
support bold innovation and convince others that they 
have a financial and human resources stake in public 
education. 

Lewei 2. Partners in Systemic Educational Improve- 
ment. Systemic educational improvement partnerships 
are those initiatives in which businesses, education 
officials, and other community leaders identify the need 
for reform or improvement in the educational system, and 
then mrk over the long term to make ttiose major changes 



happen in the system. These partnerships generally affect 
a large number of youth, combine and channel 
resources in a different way, and bring about lasting 
institutional change. 

Businesses generally work with other community 
leaders through Private Industry Councils, education 
and employment councils, community or regional 
consortia and city compacts or alliances. These coali- 
tions assess the communit/s and the students' needs, 
and the local or regional economic development and 
labor market needs, in order to plan strategically and 
implement needed school improvement efforts. In 
some instances, education improvement is synonymous 
with school reform, in other cases, a total overhaul of 
the system may not be what is required. 

The Boston Compact and similar efforts in New 
York Gty, California, Minneapolis, Atlanta, and Bridgeport 
CX are examples of this level of partnership. The 
Alliance's Compact Replication Project, begun in 1986 
in Cincinnati, San Diego, Louisville, Albuquerque, Indian- 
apoiiS; Memphis and Seattle, seeks to foster community- 
wide partnerships to achieve systemic changes. The 
Greater Hartford Chamber of Commerce has promoted 
multiple school-business-community coiiaborative 
projects for educational improvement, as has Wiscon- 
sin's Education for Employment program. 

While each initiative is different, they all have 
several features in common — they focus on system- 
wide performance, they work on a significant scale, and 
over the long term They all establish measurable goals 
and bottom-line objectives, and they each focus on the 
relationship between improving education and prepar- 
ing young people for productive and self-sufficient lives. 

Level 3. Partners in Management Management 
assistance partnerships provide school officials with 
management support and business expertise in a broad 
range of areas. Some management partnerships address 
administration and organizational reform in matters 
such as increased principal or teacher autonomy, labor 
management relations, flexible personnel and incentive 
systems, purchasing efficiencies and plant and equip- 
ment issues. Others address such areas as management 
information systems, strategic planning and goal setting, 
legal, insurance, finance, accounting and tax assistance, 
organization development, performance standards and 
productivity, public relations and school building 
management. 

The South Carolina Administratorsf" Leadership 
Academy identifies businesses which are willing to 
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permit school administrators to participate in their 
management training programs. Banks, utilities, manu- 
facturers, and other businesses provide free technical 
assistance and training programs in time management, 
communication skills, problem analysis and decision 
making, effective venting and meeting skills, and other 
areas of management. New \brk Cit/s High School 
PrifKipab' Center; funded by the Neu^ York State Educa- 
tion Department, the t^ew York City Board of Education 
and the consortium of five universities within The New 
York Alliance for the Public Schools, provides leadership 
and management skills through retreats, site visits and 
conferences. Burger King Corporation's In Honor of 
Excellence Program recognizes outstanding teachers and 
principals and sponsors their participation in a f ive<lay 
symposium. 

Level 4: Partners in Teacher Training and Develop- 
ment. Businesses involved in teacher and counselor 
training and professional development provide opportLh 
nhies for school personnel to update, upgi^de, or maintain 
f/7e/rsfc/7/s (for example, to learn the latest developments 
in science or mathematics), or learn more about the labor 
market, industries and businesses in the community, 
workplace needs and career opportunities 

Teachers and guidance counselors will be better 
able to understand the expectations of business, develop 
curricula and methods of instruction that are based on 
these workplace needs, and guide and counsel students 
about their potential career options and opportunities. 
Professional development for school personnel can be 
in the fomi of classes, conferences, seminars or work- 
shops, internships or faculty-executive exchange pro- 
grams, in-service training, or financial support for 
opportunities for outside training and development. 

Many such partnerships exist throughout the 
country. New Hampshire's Corporate Council for Critical 
Skills prepares teachers to teach critical skills to their 
students. The General Electric Foundation's Educators in 
Industry Ubrkshops provide educators with summer 
programs to raise their business awareness. The Pinellas 
Sun Coast Chamber of Commerce's Educational Exce^ 
lence program prepares classroom teachers to incorpo- 
rate economics into their curriculum. IMPACT II; a 
teacher networking program, enables schools and 
teachers to package and disseminate effective class- 
room programs in 22 sites across the country. Funding 
comes from school systems, corporations, and local 
foundations, including the Exxon Education Foundation 
and the Metropolitan Life Foundation. "Where Have All 
The Teachers Gone?," a 30-minute documentary film 
addressing the teacher shortage crisis, and the "leachers 
Catalog of Creative Program Ideas" are two IMPACT II 



projects that have been funded by the Metropolitan Life 
Foundation. 



Level 5: Partners in the Classroom. Classroom 
partners are business vo/unfeers who improve the learning 
environment by bringing their business or occupational 
expertise dirxxly into the classroom for students and 
teachers, or bringing the classroom to the business. The 
activities are planned and coordinated with the school 
staff, generally are tied to the school year or semester 
and can focus on the needs of the school or of the 
individual students. 

Classroom partnerships involve business people 
serving as role models, tutoring or mentoring students, 
teaching courses or lessons, or serving as guest speakers, 
sponsoring field trips or extracurricular clubs, providing 
career-specific materials for the curriculum, sponsoring 
special remedial or computer-assisted instruction, etc. 
These partnerships are often the kind provided through 
the basic Adopt-A-School or joiivA-School programs that 
are springing up throughout the country in almost every 
major city Nashville and Memphis have adopt-a-school 
programs in every public school, as do many other 
communities. 

The Security Pacific Natk)nal Bank in Los Angeles 
uses bank employees as teachers for classes to trdin 
high school students and some adults for entry-level 
banking jobs. Through the Primerica Foundation and 
major industrial security firms, students in New Moxk, 
Cleveland; Baltimore and St Louis get classroom training 
and jobs as security officers. In New Jersey; RCA spon- 
sors a special program for minority high school students 
who have strong math skills and an interest in engineer- 
ing The '1 Have A Drearrf Foundatk)n; started by Eugene 
Lang in New York City and now operating in two dozen 
rities nationwide, provides guaranteed college tuition 
and academic and moral support to poor black, 
Hispanic and other disadvantaged youth. 

In Houston; businesses adopt schools and aid them 
through tutoring, teaching assistance, and special 
projects. The activities of TennecO; Inc are designed to 
reduce absenteeism and the number of dropouts, 
increase student achievement and provide a positive 
view of the work world and business. Shell Production 
Research employees teach computer languages to gifted 
students, lecture in scientific areas and update science 
teachers. 
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Level 6: Partners in Special Services. Special service 
partnerships provide shorHerm, proiea-orstudent'Specific 
aaivities or resources to help with a specific problem or 
need, such as awards, recognition programs, scholar- 
ships, and other incentives, professional memberships, 
fundraising, donating or sharing equipment or educa- 
tional material, sponsoring career fairs or book fairs, 
hosting receptions, sponsoring student teams, etc. These 
partnerships can include both financial and staff 
support, but are generally shorter term, are confined to 
one school, one teacher, or one class, and they involve 
less business time and money 

Metropolitan life Inairance Company produced 
a music video to teach young people how to 
get and keep jobs. A companion teachers' manual was 
written by the New York City Board of Education Over 
3,000 copies of these video kits have been given to 
public high schools in the 50 largest cities in the country, 
as well as major ncn-prof it job training organizations. 

Muhi-Level Partnerships. These partnerships are the 
hybrids that cannot be characterized by any one level of 
involvement They are generally multi-purpose, multi- 
partner, and multi-site, and encompass one or more 
levels of involvement. Many large companies are 
involved at several levels in one or many cities, for 
example, IBM's adopt-a-school program in Houston; 
Texas, school computer literacy program in Lexington, 
Kentucky, Partners in Education effort in Burlington, 
Vermont and Summer Jobs Program in New Vbrk City. 
They may be efforts sponsored by one or more major 
civic and business organizations, involving significant 
numbers of businesses in the community, as in Balti- 
more's multiple partnerships including Blue Chip-in, The 
Partnership and others. 

The jobs for America's Graduates program works to 
create and operate statewide school-to-work transition 
systems based in the nation's public schools, and 
supervised and supported by leaders from business, 
government, labor, and major community organiza- 
tions. 



Determining the Nature of 
Business Involvement 

One way to determine how a business might best 
become involved with education is to consider the 
compan/s predominant function, overall organization, 
and general comparative advantage or niche in the 



marketplace. This way, a business may start in the area it 
knows best, where it has the greatest degree of comfort. 

The four major functions which a business 
performs— production, finance, marketing, and adminis- 
tration— may be a useful framework for conbidering the 
nature of partnership invoivement If a business is 
concerned primarily with the production of materials 
and/Dr services, its greatest contribution may be in 
providing full-time or summer jobs, cooperative educa- 
tion, work-study or internship opportunities. This will 
provide a benefit to the business of a ready workforce at 
the same time that business is providing a valuable 
contribution to the quality of education. 



yimll business can and must play a powerful mle in 
improi/ing education in Hieir communities. Tire 
products of the local school system are the future 
employees of small busii^esses, as well as being 
future consuniers. And, more importantly they are 
the future dtizensand community leaders, shaping 
the environments in which we live^ 

John E. Sloan, Jr 
President 

National federation of Independent Business 
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If a business is predominantly concerned with 
finance— generating assets through income on sales, 
debt, or stock, it may be best equipped to assist by 
providing matching funds, establishing endowments, 
providing seed capital, or securing corporate donations 
of equipment, instructors, or space. 

If a business is primarily involved in marteting— 
making the consumer aware of products andibr services 
(advertising), sellinfi and distribution, and meeting 
consumers' needs, it may consider its first area of 
involvement in helping to provide needs assessments, 
public relations assistance, preparation and publishing 
of reports, dissemination services, or recognition and 
incentive programs. 

If a compan/s primary function is admiiustm- 
tion— personnel management and development, 
management information systems, accounting, legal, or 
inventory services, it may be well suited to provide 
assistance in contracting, monitoring, budgeting, fiscal 
contrc Is, annual planning, management training and 
development, the use of technology, including com- 
puters, and other administrative functions. 

The nature of business involvement might also be 
based on what the business can trade witn other 
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partners (for example, jobs, resources, information, 
recognition, incentives, services), and what it woulJ like 
to receive in return What woi*!d be of greatest value to 
the business— additional business allies, enhanced 
visibility in the community, greater political influence, a 
skilled workforce? 

Certainly, the nature of business involvement with 
education is not limited by these factors. However, in 
considering the best use of a particular company's 
resources, these factors may provide a starting point 

The Business-Education 
Partnership Matrix 

A matrix of business-education partnerships best 
illustrates the various levels of involvement and invest- 
ment that businesses can make in partnership activities. 
The top of the matrix is the highest level of involvement 
and investment and each subsequent option requires 
incrementally less investment The higher the level of 
involvement and investment the greater the opportu- 
nity to bring about lasting improvements in education, 
and the greater the likelihood of significantly improving 
the workforce readiness of our nation's youth. 



Businesses that are new at developing partnerships 
''an determine the level and scope of activity desired, 
Cusinesses experienced at business-education partner- 
ship^ can assess their current level of involvement and 
examine the next higher levels that can be reasonably 
achieved within time, staff, and other resource limita- 
tiofiS, The size of the business does not necessarily 
determine the most appropriate type of partnership. 

The matrix describes, for each level of partnership, 
the :ti /ities that are typical for that level, the amount 
and type of staff and financial resources required, the 
commitment and leadership required of top manage- 
ment the locus of activity, the general scope of involve- 
ment and investment and expected results overall. 

Partnerships can function at many levels, and all 
are important but far-reaching change requires special 
comprehensive activities, and long-term commitment 
Business people must work with educators to develop 
long-range agendas for the schools, establish objectives 
and develof plans that achieve needed levels of 
workforce readiness. These plans must build in the 
contributions that business will need to make to help 
the schools reach their objectives. 
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Business-Educ 



LEVELS OF PARTNERSHIP 



TYPES OF ACTIVITIES 



AMOUNT AND TYPE OF RESOURCES 



IfVELI: 
POLICY 



Niitionol or State Lcgisliitivc Tiisk lorci» or ! ol)l)ving, 

fV)litiCiil Action Coniniitloes, 

Serving on Suite Legislatures, Suito lob Triimmg 
Coordinating Committees, fVivate Industry 
Councils, ScIkx)I lioards. City Councils, 

Providing Testimony, S|)eecl>es, UMdership Meetings, 

[Publishing I'olicy Statements, Kejwrts, 

Conducting Hroad I'ublic Infommlion Campaigns 



Subst«iiitiiil, 5u>t»iined, long-term tmancwl and 
cxi'cutivi* liMdershipcomnutmenl and *upj)ort(to 
ensure f ollow-throughl in amounts usually afforde<i 
by (he nation's largest coqwrations and foundations. 
lUit committed smaller employers are also c*ssential. 
Resources must l)e matched hy e<lucational and 
community resources Ultimately iplement«Uion of 
|)olicy changes will require more res »iirces from 
federal, stale and local government «ind the private 
sector, or a radically different way of combining and 
channeling resources 



l£VEL2: 
SYSTEMIC 
EDUCATIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT 



Community Compacts, Contracts, lnvt»simont IMan\ 

Alliances, Consortia, 
Activities Implemented by Cliambers of Commerce 

or Other Ma)or lUisincss Organizations or 

Associations, 
Dm'lopmcnt and Dissemination of Publications. 

Kest>arcli, Demonstrations, Evaluations, 
Technical Assistance, Brokering, Networking, 

facilitating Kolcs 



Substantial, sustained, long-lenii invt»stn)ents of 
financial and executive lt^^»l resotircc^ and Support, 
usually matched equally by thocKlucation and 
(ommunUy partners. Small businesses can have 
greatwt impact by joining other businc*ssc»s m v%t)rking 
coalitions Uusinessc^s can provide full-lime or 
summer jobs, internships, work^study or coo|)erative 
education opjwrtumtic^S, as IcMirage to bring about 
educational improvements 



l£VEL3: 

MANAGEMENT 



I*roviding managenient supiwrt and business 

exix.'rtisc through Adopl-A-School or othe.-s in 
Strategic Planning and Coal Setting, 
Management Information Systems, 
IV'rsonne! Management anci D<M'lopment, 
Legal, Insurance, Finance, Accounting and Tax 

Assistance, 
Organization Developn^ent; 
iWomiance Standards and Productivity, 
School Building Management, Physical iMant 

Improvements- 
Computer or Lo.uipment Purchasing 



Investment/involvement can include a wide range of 
fmanciaL managenal, and physical equipment and 
services Usually business employees are actually 
involved in the development, delivery, and follow^p. 



LEVEL 4: 

PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 



l£VEL5: 
CLASSROOM 



LEVEL 6: 

SPECIAL SERVICES 
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Classes. Conferences, Seminars, Workslwps, 
Institutes, Retreats, Inscrvice Training, 

Internships or Faculty-Executive Lxchangcs, 

Outside Training and Development. 

Visits to Other Schools, Corjwrations, 

Orientations to the Labor Market. Ubrld of U'ork, 
New Technological Advances, 

Orhsite Consultations, 

Grants for Supplemental Training or Sabbaticals, 
Temi)0rary Employment of School l*rofc»ssionals in 
Business; 

Activities often piovidc<i through Adopt-A-Schoo! 
IVograms 



Resources tlial are reciuired may vary within a limited 
range of human, financial and physical resources, 
deiK'ndmg on the ^/e and scop;» ot the activity 



Role Malels, Mentonng, Tutonng of Students, 
Serving as Teachers, Guest Lecturers, 
S|X)nsoring Field Trips, Extracurricular Activities, 
Providing Career-S|>ecific Materials, Curricula, 
Providing Remediation or Computer Assiste<I 

Instruction; 
Participating in Adopt-A-Schoo! Programs. 



Vaned amounts of staff and resources are required, 
but the overall investment is generally modest. Large 
and small businesses are equally likelv sources ot 
sup|)ort in this area 



Awards, Recognition Programs, Scholarships, or 

Other Incentives; 
Fund-raising, Hosting Rece|)tions; 
Donating or Sharing Equipment or Educational 

Material; 
Sponsoring Career or lkx)k Fairs; 
Si)onsoring Student Teams, Clubs, Trips or Activities; 
Providing Financial Support for Specific Projects; 
ParticijMting In Adopt-A-Schoo! Programs. 
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Generally minima! corporate time and financial 
Support are required. 



Partnership Matrix 



COMMITMENT AND LEADERSHIP OF 
TOP MANACI-'MFNJT 


ujlUS of ACTIVITY 


SCOPE OF INVOLVEMENT AND 
INVESTMENT 


Requires O O. lnjjlKst !cwl< of conxx.itc nLinam*- 
nienl, and staff supiwrt am! involwriKMil. including; 
substantial time inveNtnients to K»rw on |x>litv t.isk 
forces, governance IxxHos. provide leadership. 
S|XH?cIhs. rcixxts, public infomiation 


Unitwl $t*ius ( '^igre%N. Stale i egiNlature%. State Jo!) 
Training Coordinating ComniitUvs. Pnvate liKlustry 
CounciN. City Councils. ScIxajI Boards. Profovonal 
Busine%s Associations. Business Roundlabll^ 
CIvimlxTN of Commm c. etc, CoriKJratc legislatiw 
Offices: CofixKalc Public Relations Off icis 


Broadest sco|)e o! invoKx»menl and investnunit to 
IHJsh lor education as a pnonty, legislative clwngts. 
coordination ot organizations arul resources 
Requias leadership to take action and to iniluenco; 
catalyze ollK*rs. Longest temi agenda. 5 yvars and 
!x?\t)iKl for followthrcxigh activities 1 tiglKSt return 
on investment 


Requires CI 0 nnd top nianagcnieiit ( oninutnient 
and leadership, as as follow througli on a long 
tcmi Ixisis by executives and employees, to iwrk 
through the process of establishing relatioti^htps, 
building trust. an<! de\x'lo|)tng and iniplenienlinj; 
loni^lenii plans for institutional civinge Coiiiniiinient 
require<f to proxide full-tinie or suninier pbs. 
intemsliips, w-Ofk-siudy coo|Krrative e<luMtion. or 
vocational exploration 


Slatt l.c>;i%I«ilnK'S. Sliitv lub TiinnmijCoordiniUing 
CoJiiniitlees. IVivalt Indu>trv Cuiin<.ils, Industry 
Idui «itK>n CiAini ils, Bu>iih*>vI dm .ition Alluim es. 
Community CcmsortM in Co<iip.u ts. Advisury 
Conimilleis, City or CiAinly i ia«h Cay County 
t;ovemment\ Publu Silx^ul Systems, SJhxjI lk>.uds 


Bro,id .si^oixr invoKxiiientj investment in planning, 
implenienimg ,ind evaluaung scIkx?! inipro\xinent 
ef lorts Requires long-temi agenda. < to 5 yx'ars and 
iK'yond Large scale projec is re(juinng brcwd 
(.uilitions, niaximiini tcxxdination alltxting large 
numU'rS ot youtli. conibintng and clvmnelmg 
resotjrces differently to solw tiK' tommunity's 
prol)It*ms, 


Top nianagcmwit MipI>on required Mav or nia\ not 
involve tlwir own |>ersonal time and eff iSrt Broad 
corjxxatc initiative arul strong tnvoKvnient of 
enipIo>xvs at all levels to share nianagiiiicnt and 
business exi)enisc. l«ibor market inf omiation. and 
exi)05uro to ll>e\\t)rk workl. 


loc.il Buudsof 1 dui jtioit. riil)l<t Si IkxjI Systems, 
Coqx)ratt lU-adquartersut I*Luit, Out>ide Ttammg 
1 ai ililies; Colleges and UniwrxtK-s. Projiriel^iry 
ScIkx)1s. Individual S( Ikx)Is 


Rctiuints 1- to i-year commitment. Activities may be 
large. nK*dium or small in senile Partnt»rs slvire in 
planning, coordinating, iniplctiieniing awl c*valuating 
activities 


Senior nianaj;enient Mip|)ort re<iuire<l Mav or mav 
not involve tlK'iravn ix?rsonal time and effort liiK' 
managers. su|)eivi$ors and st*iff can participate 
actively. TlH?re is a role for large and small Ixismesses 


TlskIkh Thtining Institutions. Colleges »ind Unixvisi 
tics. Teai Iters' Unions, !*rofesMon«il AsxjC lalions, 
Cori>oratc MiyMcal Plants. Imlividu.il Stlxx)! 
Classrooms 


Requires 1-nionth to l-ycMr^txumitment Atlivities 
are generally sliorter term, usually small or nu^liuni in 
scale May ix; implemented by an iiKlivtiliial 
tonipany with tlx* sclwols or may lx» part ci a lormal 
program for professional dm»Io|)nient 


Senior management concurrence may or may not be 
needed. Employees may undertake tl^e^e activities 
individually or collectively Businesses of all sizes 
may (xirticipate 


Business Of fit ts or Plants 
Individual Sclxx)ls. 
Individual Classrooms. 
liKlividual Students 


Ceoerally requires minimal invtstment or involvx*" 
ment. generally slwrt ttwi in nature, covering one or 
nwre semesters, or one or more classes 


Senior management concurrence may or may not be 
required. Employees may fxirticif)ate individually or 
collectively 


Business Offices or Plants. 
Individual ScIkx*Is. 
Individual Classrcxxms. 
Individual Students 


Cener.illy one-time, siKxt»temi, pro|e»cts|K?ci!ic 
activities af fee tmg one sclxx)L one class, or one 
stuc^nt 


o 
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The Fourth R:' Workforce R'eadlness 



The Role for Business in 
Developing The Fourth R 



The lessons learned by studying the different ^,pe$ of 
partnerships nationwide can be condensed into a few 
general principles, which can be transferred to your 
town and your business: 

1. All busiijesseS; large or small, have a stake in (be quality 
of public cducatioa Employers must see education 
and training as essential to their productivity and 
competitiveness. This not only applies to businesses 
which hire high school ctaduates— business involve- 
ment in the schools is equally importint for those 
companies that hire college graduates. The same 
factors contributing to the decline in quality of high 
school education are affecting the quantity and 
quality of college graduates. 

'What can business ch? The answer to that question 
can be summed up in two vwnJs — become 
involved!^ 

Theodof e F Broj/ny 
Cluimvin nnd Chief Executive Officer 
CT£ CofDOration 



2. Business has leverage to bring about change. Business 
has a critical role to play beyond in-house training 
responsibilities, as a partner in assunng the quality of 
public education. With its ability to bring additional 
leadership, financial and human resources, and /obs, 
business can be a catalyst to bring diverse intere.stb 
together collaboratively, and leverage its resources to 
effect educational reform. 

3. The more difficult side of the partnership is probably 
education's. It is much more difficult to reform the 
schools and bring about lasting institutional change 
than it is to set hiring goals. Business should ackncAvl- 
edge this, and recognize those educators who are 
doing an excellent job. 

4. Smaller individual efforts can beconr>e part of a broader 
scheme thai can build to greater results. Individual 
businesses find they can have a more meaningful 
role by joining with others experiencing similar 
problems who wish to overcome them. Small 
businesses can join with groups of other small 
businesses, or in coalitions of businesses in a commu- 
nity, to work more comprehensively with the educa- 
tional system. Private Industry Coundk are a powerful 
vehicle for uniting many businesses to achieve broad 



'To make these partnerships \%od<, we as CEOs must 
in^stttiat our senior managers get involved — 
encourage them to sene on school boards and 
Private Industry Coundk — offer staff resources, 
equipment, logistical support — and certainly ue 
should ask our own management to provide Jobs. 
We must give hope to our youth that they do have a 
future.^ 

lames E Burke 
ChoimiAn, Chief Executat? Officer 
. Johnson & Johnson 



gauged objectives. Schools are generally receptive 
when business offers jobs, financial or staff support 
but they are particularly receptive when the business 
community rallies in a unified, coordinated fashion, 
rather than undertaking individual, piecemeal efforts. 
5. Communities must detemiine their own priorities and 
needs. For example, some communities may deter- 
mine that preschool and early childhood interven- 
tion are their primary priorities. Other<; may wish to 
<itrengthen their efforts in the middle school or junior 
high schools where it is often possible to identify 
youths who need specialized attention in order to 
keep them in school 

6 Generally; the bcus of the partnership should be the 
school, the only institution that all young people are 
required by law to attend and therefore it has the 
potential to reach and influence young people over 
10-12 years of their lives. 

7 Business can be the initiator in dcvek)ping the partner- 
ships, and in mobilizirig otheis to join in the efforts, if 
educators have not already asked business to 
commit to working v.ith them. Businesses have a 
bottom-line interest in the employability of these 
young people and in their "wori<force readiness." 
Businesses are able to apply their own human and 
financial resources and leverage additional quantities 
to help schools improve their responsiveness to 
rapidly-changing labor mari<et demands. 

8 Issues of ''(urf or ownership will jeopardize the partner- 
ship. Business leaders and communities may resist 
entering into partnerships they didn't originate. 
Partnerships intended to bring about institutional 
change cannot be created if businesses insist on 
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individual "ownership" of an idea or project Buimess 
c-nnot afford to fall into the usual "N.I.H. Syn- 
drome"— Not Invented Here. If business is unwilling 
or unable to give up its vested interest and work 
tovvard the collective goal, the partnership is likely to 
fail. 

9. Partncfships will only wo A if the relationships are 
inlcrdependenl, arxl if both sides can see the besicfits 
they will gain. It is important that the business 
community is not seen as ''solving ' the problem, nor 
owning it Business cannot do everything, but it can 
accomplish some very important things. \ach side 
may need to overcome its own prejr ;,ces and 
bam'ers toward the other partners, and the process of 
building trust will take considerable time. 

Certainty, business cannot afford to make education its 
full-time business. However, business can play a role by 
kJentifying the skills and behaviors needed for wxkface 
readiness, identifying their problenos with the readiness of 
students in the community, and providing ,ncenti\es and 
resources to assist &te schools to produce jotneady young 
people 



"We are r^t just partners in this venture --ware a 
povierful partner. If busines^scbool partnerships 
achieve substantial results oxer the long haul, we may 
desene half the credit If they fail we may desene 
more than half the blame!^ 

William VNtoodside 
CfviOTan of the Exccutrt'C Committee 
Primcfica Cofporation 



Assessing the 
Communiys Needs 

The partnership process requires a significant amount of 
planning, both long-term strategic planning and short- 
term operational planning. It is important to know who 
the players are, and tc gather the data and information 
needed to make decisions and take actions. The school 
superintendent and the involved CEOs must participate 
and be involved frcin the outset in assessing needs. 
Following are some questions to guide business in 
assessing needs, assessing resources, and becoming 
initially involved, or further involved, in partnerships 
with education. 




It is not r<;cessary for business to have the answers 
to all of these questions before taking any action, nor is 
it necessary for business to attempt to gather this 
information alone. Many re^ouices already exist that 
possess the kinds of information that would help 
business learn the answers needed. These include the 
Private Industry Council, the school system itself, the 
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local Job Service or Employment Service office, 1980 
Census data, the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, community-based organizations, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the local Board of Trade, and 
your own compan/s personnel records. 

Building a Partnership 

Once there has been an assessment of your communi- 
ty's needs and the needs of your school system, business 
can begin woiking on an action agenda in partnership 
with the schools, or can expand its current level of 
involvement The process of building a partnership is 
much like the planning process for any large project 

■ Defemiine who eke you will need as partners, 
and meet with the leaders of those organiza- 
tions to determine mutual interest 

■ Preliminarily agree on broad goals, pu rposes, 
and developmental processes. 

■ Otgaa e a planning team. This team will 
develop the operational plans, define roles 
and responsibilities, and schedule and assign 
the work. 

■ Gather baseline data upon which to measure 
progress and results. 

■ Identify other communify organizations and 
resources with whom coordination and linkage 
is desired. 

■ Devebp a written, signed statement of pu rpose, 
goals, and objectives, and commitments of 
each of the partners. 

■ Implement the plan by working over a sus- 
tained period of time to achieve the goals and 
objectives. 



■ Monitor progress periodically to determine 
whether the work is proceeding according to 
plan and to troubleshoot as problems anse. 

B Assess or evaluate the results against the plan, 
and document results to share with others. 

■ Communicate/netwoH< with other partnerships 
doing similar types of activities to share 
knowledge gained about what works best, 
under what circumstances. 

■ Stimulate others to join in, or where appropriate, 
undertake similar activities to broaden public 
awareness about the needs and to encourage 
involvement in the solutions. 

B Expand your partnership efforts beyond your 
original goals to address some policy and insti- 
tutional improvement efforts at the national, 
state, or local level. 

In order to assist business in making or expanding 
its investment in education, we have assembled some 
references and resources to guide the way The Apperv 
dix contains a variety of partnership profiles, an index of 
all programs referenced in this publication, selected 
bibliographies on at-risk youth issues and on busi.iess- 
education partnerships, and a listing of organizations 
and resources that can provide greater detail on the 
topics covered in this publication and can provide 
technical assistance. 

In addition, the national office and the seven 
Regional Service Offices of the National Alliance of 
Business are available to assist businesses in planning, 
implementing andbr evaluating their partnership 
activities. Call or write the NAB Clearinghouse, 101 5 15th 
Street, N.W, Washington, DC 20005, 202/289-2910, or the 
NAB Regjonal Service Office nearest you. 
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The Fou,rth, R: Workforce .Reddihess 




Thjs appendix contains ©camples, pf model, ptograins, 
-references and resource to assist businesses jn begin- 
•hlng, cpntinuiri&;or/expanding their investments in 
educatipn. In pur reeearch, we fouhd'many fine exanv 
pies of classroom c :\ tea cheroriented partnership 
prpgrarns/butfarfewer that exemplify the more 
complex partnerships, i.e., systemic institutional change, 
school reforrn; or policy development While the 
prof lies tfiat follow are more pertinent to the latter 
categories,, the subsequehtindex and reference rnateri- 
als include many examples of the fulLrange of 
education-business partnerships. 

Following are: . 

- U'. Profiles of partnerships natipnwjde that have 
^ been successfulfin accomplishing a wide range 
of activities from adopt-a-schobi programs to 
the implementation of state fegislatioil; 

An bxte of all of the programs referenced 
throughout The Fourth R: Wbikforce Readiness, 
including theprbgram narrie, the operator/ 
partjiers, the; jocation, arid a brief description; 

■ A fetpfseteded publications which provide 
background rnaterial oh at-risk youth, and 
examples of how policymakers have worked 
together to create innovative business^uca- 
tionpartnership programs; and 

■ A selected list of asxKjatipm and organic 

that includesiissues regarding at-risk youth and 
business^ducation partnerships in their focus. 

Complete.program descriptions of all the partner- 
ships mentioned throughput Tifie Fourth /?, as well as 
many other examples of successful working partner- 
ships, are availalDle frorti the National Alliance of 
Business'Clearinghouse: The Clearirighouse has exten- 
sive infprmatiori on partriershijDS and mbdel }ob training 
programs involving employers, schools, (oca! ofgariiza- 
tions, and local. and state govemments.^Backed by the 
latest in research and reference n)atenalS;jthis compre- 
hensive coljectiori of resources can help you adapt 
proven appro-^ches to your cornnciunity's needs. 

For infomriation oh your area of .interest contact 
tlie NAB Clearinghouse, 1015 15th Street N.W, Wash- 
ington, PC20005, 202/28^2910, 



Selected Partnership 
Profiles 

Allegheny Ct)nfererice Education 
Fund/Pailner^ips In Education 

Abstract: The Allegheny Conference Education Fund 
raises money from local businesses, foundations, and 
community organizations.to broker and coordinate a - 
diversity of programs in support of the public schools, 
these activities range frorn individual school/business 
partnerships to grants foi teacher arid principal designed 
projects. ' ' 

Type: Multi-Level Partnership 

PartnetK Public schools in Pittsburgh and 

Allegheny Courity 

Various Pittsburgh companies, founda- 
tions, and nprhprof it organizations 

Target Audience: Students, faculty, and administrators in 
the public schools in Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny County(Kindergarten 
through Grade 12) 

Program Description: An outgrcwth of the Allegheny 
Conference on Community Development, the Alle- 
gheny Conference Educatiori Fund was developed in 
the late Wffs when edijcatipn became recognized as a 
key component of community welfare and develop- 
ment The Education Fund was created to promote 
partnerships.between.the private business community 
and the public schools. The Furid actively raises monies 
from local businesses, corporate and private founda- 
tions, and community organizations. It then serves as a 
broker apd convener to support a. wide range of 
programs intended to serve students, faculty and 
administrators. 

Some of the programs sponsored by the Education 
Fund include: 

■ Educator-lrri?esidence program — Provides 
speakers on various education-related topics 
to audiences;of school, business, foundation, 
and comrhuhity representatives; 

, B SchooLNeighborhood Consortium — Brings 
neighborhoods together to ease issues of 
transition iri support of the public schools; 



■ partnerships In Education — Establishes 
partnerships between private businesses and 
individual schools for tutoring, mentoring and 
sponsoring workshops; 

■ Principals'. Academy — Builds networks 
among 30 principals and representatives from, 
private industry who meet monthly for 
seminars' to discuss issues of leadership; 

■ Small grants for teachers — Provides grants for 
teachers to effect specif ic projects (the 
average grant is $400); 

■ Building grants Provides funds for princi- 
pals in the same manner as the small grants 
for teachers. A new facet targets increased 
parental involvement with special grants 
averaging $500. 

The Partnerships In Education program is one of 
the first programs to result from the interest in education 
by the Conference on Community Development Jt now 
has the joint sponsorship of the ChamlDer of Commerce 
and the school district; overseeing a multitude of 
projects based on the schools' needs and the agree- 
ments among the schools and their partners. 

Some examples of the Partnerships In Education 
program are: ^ 

■ The Pittsburgh Post Gazette sponsors ir^lass 
writing workshops for students; 

■ ALCOA presents leadership.workshops for 
high school students; and . 

■ AT&T operators call students at home in the 
evening to checl-" on them and their progress 
on their homework. 

Although the Conference Education:Fund and the 
Partnerships Jn Education Program operate separate 
programs and exist in separate'funding systems, both 
work together in helping area businesses become more 
involved in the public schools. 

StudenliSchopI Benefits: In additionto tutoring men- 
toring and other skill development activities, the 
students, faculty members, and-admjnistrators all 
benefit from the personal relationships and trust 
building'that have developed. Partners target efforts 
designed to assist at-risk youth with employment related 
and other special problems. Teachers-benefit by receiv- 
ing grarits used to support creative instruction efforts. 

Business Benefits: 'locaibusinesses mustsee their schools 
as desklqping assets not liabHities for the cdmrnunHy, When 
ftw \^/elkmtcheJ community instkutbnsbuildarelatbn- 
ship to targ^ the deeper needs of schools, education in that 
community >A/ill showsignificantg^ins: The education and 



employability of our young people are at the heart of 
economic de/elopment in the r^m" Robert Pease, 
Executive Director, Allegheny Conference. 

Business Commitmenfc The contributions of each school 
and business vary depending on the nature of the 
partnership. They can be financial, employee time, and/ 
or materials. In addition to in4cind services to school 
partners,xorporations contribute from $2,000 to $3,000 
each year to prwide administrative support for the' 
partnerships In Education Program. The Conference 
Fund raises money from business on a program-by- 
program basis. 

Available Materials: Contact Nancy Bunt for a five-year 
report of the Allegheny Conference Fund and a grant 
summary report. Contact Jeanne Berdik for a Partner- 
ships In Education Pfeicket which includes annual reports 
and newsletters. 

Contacts: 

Program 

Nancy Bunt 

Project Director, Allegheny Conference Education Fund 
600 Grant Street, Suite 4444 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219 
41^/281-1890 

Jeanne Berdik 

Director, Partnerships In Education 
Greater Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce 
3 Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh, PA 15222 
412/392-4518 



Battimpre City: Multiple 
Partner^ips That Benefit \buth 

Abstract: Baltimore CityAan urban area of great diversity, 
benefits from thnee different public/private partnership 
.programs designed to improve the educational experi- 
ence of at-risk youth as v^ell as other economically 
disadvantaged jDopulations. The three partnerships 
Junction independently, but view their programs as 
complementary. 

Type: Multi-Level Partnership 

Partnership!: The Partnership 

Partners: Baltimore City Public Schools 

Greater Baltimore Committee^ Inc. 

Taiget Audience: Elementary, Middle and Senior High 
School Students, including those in 
Special Education 

Program Description: In 1976, the Baltimore City Publjc 
Schools initiated an adopt- a-schopL program in response 
to the perception that the private sector and the school 
system would greatly benefit from v^^orking together. By 
1983, the prc^ram v^as experiencing difficulty in effec- 
tively recoiiting and retaining .business participation: At 
that time, the Greater Baltimore Committee, Inc. (GBC) 
became involved. (GBC, a hiembership organization 
composed of 1,000 businesses, is Baltimore City's 
primary economic development organization and also 
serves as its Chamber of Corrimerce.) The result was a 
joint effort between the Baltimore City Public Schools 
and the Greater Baltimore Committee, renamed "The 
Partnership." 

The Partnership's,primary function is to enhance 
•the quality of education and increase the number of 
graduates ready and able to perform well in the market- 
place. All levels of the educational system are involved 
— elementary-middle and senior high schools, iriclud- 
ing special education. There are also a number of 
"horizontal partnerships" where an organization such as 
the Army Corps of Engineers provides curriculum 
enhancement to all Baltimore City Schools. The Army 
Corps has 50 different curricular options available to 
.meet the needs and requirements of various schools 
and age groups. 

In The Partnership prc^ram, business professionals 
work closely with teachers and administrators to bring 
their resources and expertise into the classroom. Stu- 
dents receive practical training.and advice, exposure to 
the real world of .work, an understanding.of the r^uire- 
ments necessary.to begiri, a career, and an idea of the 
types of career opportunities open to them. By working 
together, business volunteers and teachers also give 
students a pei'spective.on the importance of education 
in both their.perspnal and professional lives. 



Because the needs of each school are unique. The 
Partnership at each school is different Partners work 
with school officials to address the specific needs of 
their students. 

Business, volunteers who participate offer their 
time irii a variety of ways: 

■ supplementing classroom instruction; 

■ oneohon'e tutoring; 

■ conducting workplace tours and field trips in 
which students can witness first-hand tiie 
various types of jobs in a given business; 

■ giving students a chance to participate in 
company training programs; and 

■ supervising on-site work experience. 

Beginning with the endorsement of the company 
manager, involvement in The Partnership is a commit- 
ment f ronri the entire company Nfelunteers provide a few 
hours each week to in-school activities. Employees 
invest time and energy teaching students practical skills 
that are criticaLfor successful job performance. 

To date, 76 partnerships exist between businesses 
and their partner schools. A partnership currently exists 
in every senior high school in. Baltimore City For the 
1987-88 school year, a new Partnership Advisory Com- 
mittee has been formed by the GBC with the goal of 
recruiting 50 new businesses. This would create partner- 
ships with al l Baltimore City middle schools, as well as 
many elementary schools. The program is so popular 
that there is now a waiting.list of 60 schools. 

All types of businesses participate — banks, 
development firms, architectural firms, investment 
firms, hospitals, the telephone company the gas and 
electric company, etc. Area universities have joined the 
program also. For example, Johns Hopkins University 
sponsors a preentrance program for ninth graders 
entering its partner high school and has hired a full-time 
staff person for three years to oversee the development 
of a medical career curriculum in that high school. 

Student/School Benefits: In instances where money is 
required to ensure that a project is carried out, small 
amounts are allocated by individual companies. Other 
benefits include setting up model businesses within 
classrooms, an example being the operation of a retail 
shoe store. Some provide a "leg up" in the way of a 
summer job to reward excellent attendance and good 
grades, an introduction to new career possibilities such 
as architecture and engineering, tutorial assistance, 
college scholarships, etc. Much is shared, however, that 
cannot be measured iri monetary terms — intangibles 
such as role modeling, demonstrating business ethics, 
and a sense of caring. 



Business 
Rjan Yaffe 

PresidePit Yaffe and Co, 
Inc. 

800 North Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
301/332-1166 



Business BmQfys:Xommkn}ent to thisenckavor benefits 
not only the students and the individual volunteers, but also 
itfje company as.aUito/e/^ 
* diance to honeiheipom skills a^ 
teach ardplk}^idiypungpeo ih^Pakn&ship 
'enhancxs the conhpan/S'ima^ as employ^ 'reach out' to 
dty yoi/fcancf helpimprv\^ the qualkybfeducatbn. 
Becdjning a Rstrtrjerisan invespv^^ the future of 
Bakimo(eand.eai±connpeui 
Greater Baltimore Committee. 

Contacts: 

Program 

JudyWerely ^ 
Partnership Coordinator 
Baltimore. City Public 

Schools 
3 East 25th Street ' . 

Room 300 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
301/3966955 

David Juliah^ 

Director, Education Programs, Greater Baltimore 

Committee - 
2 Hopkins Plaza, Suite 900, Baltimore, MD 21201 
3Q1/727-2820 

Partnership ii: Blue Chip-in 

Partners: Baltimore Cjty Public Schools 

Baltimore Metropolitan Manpower 

Consortiurn PIC 
Baltimore Businesses 
Neighborhood Progress Administra- 
tion/Office of Manpower Resources 

Target Audiences: Baltimore City High School Students 
PrDgram Description: In 1980, when federal funding for 
job training and employment programs vyas drastically 
reduced, it was determinecl thatlHeprivaie sector would 
need to share responsibility fpr iocal community rieeds, 
particularly for prograrjis that encourage youth to!stay ' 
in school and maintain good grades. A local eiffort was 
mounted to encourage local business leaders to "invest 
in their corfimuriit/' through a' public/private partner- 
ship known as Blue ChVin and inporporafecl as the 
Baltimore City fourxlation. Inc. 

' Blue ChipHn includes a summenjobs program that 
uses summer efnploymeht.as leyerage to motivate 
"young pedple to stay in school, to.be eligible for the 
program, "students need ah 85 percent attendance 
record and ah 85 percentgrade point average. Accord- 
ing to Patrick Cassidy, mahager of the prc^ram, the 
reason for emphasizing th&e two criteria is thiat 
^employers ©cpect dependable and motivated employ- 
ees. Qodd grade^^ahdgood attendance ^re fair baromer 
ters of these qualities.''^' 



Planning starts early to ensure the success of the 
program. A letter describing the program is sent.to each 
young person in the school system. Applications are 
distributed in January; students apply from February 
through April, submitting their applications, accompa- 
nied by report cards and.income^verificatioh iriforma- 
tion. Each person is screened td assess jpb interest and 
job readjness before placerrient All students are 
providaJ.feedback on their jnterview skills. Recruiting of 
employers'is drganfeed by the Blue Chip-irVSummer Job 
Busings GprTimittee,-aPIC subcprnmittee composed of 
representatives of t)usin€fsses,'c'harities.and government 
who develop job resources in theirs^ors. The Busings 
Committee'aisp icfentifies loaried staff frxxn the private 
sector t9 do the telemarketing and applicant screening. 

Jn'1985, the city combined the privately and 
federally finahc.ed sUmrher jobs piipgrams with year- 
round, schqoH)ased job.placem^t activities, forming 
- the- Youth Erfiployment SjBrvices unit This unit taps 
private r^urces availabie for summer jobs and JTPA 
funds to ptovide.an amay of employment services to an 
ij>6chool populjatipn. 

Jobs in the Blue Chip-in program are provided by 
non^irofit and for-pnofit businesses. In 1982, 1,700 jobs 
were created."Jn 1987; job pledges totaled 5,6(B, in- 
addition to available federal jobs. 

Blue Chipnn has become more than a summer 
j9bs program. It has over 19 year-round projects which 
include such activities as the Attendance Monitoring 
prpgrahi/providing moriitors who oversee and counsel 
potential drppouts:fiving in publiehousing. Other 
services areweatherization projects, deaf liaison, 
handicapped enrichment, ^nd peer home tutoring. 

Another partnership program, called "Summer 
Instructional Support," provkles summer jobs for youths 
with failing grad<»s if they go to surnnier school. This 
effort combing remediation and wori< experience by 
giving participants summer school classes in the 
morning and work iri the afternoon. In order to be paid 
for their work, the students rnust maintain their class- 
room attendance.recprd. If tfiey do not attend the class, 
they are not entitled to work. Funds to pay teachers and 
peer ttitbrs (honors senior high school studentsl^as well 
as the program participants, come from the Job Training 
Partnership Act 

Student/School Benefits: By tying jobs to remedial 
education or^teady academic.progress, the Baltimore 
program gives young people expefience'on the job and 
enccfurages them to deyelop.the skills they will need for 
full-time, perinan^ntjobs jn the future. Young people 
are also pjwided with the pppbrtunity to interact with 
sectors of the business community usually iriaccessible 
to them. By participating in the summer job program,. 
the'business<:orpmunity has.found a viable supply of' 
candidates for tiheir year-lb^ 



m 



Busness Benefit: ''Employers who want to stay ahead of the 
shprtasd of entry-le^el employees have taken $tock in Blue 
Chii>in,aixlittm'alr^ They 
aie cukivating their y^force^ not only today, but also for 
the Iprtgterrn benefits that it has for Baltimore and their 
a?mjD0nfei'!MichaeJ C. Middleton, Maryland National 
Corporation. 

Contact:^ 

Program 

Patrick Cassidy " • . 
A/^nager,,Yoiith Employment Services Unit 
Neighbbrhood Progress Administration/ 

Office of Manpower Resources 
'101 W 24th Street ' 
Baltimore, Mb 21218 
301/396-7522 " ^ 

Partnership III* the Commonwealth Agreement 

^Partners ^ Baltimore City. Public Schools 

Greater Baltimore Committee, Inc. 
:(GBG) 

'BUILC)(Baltrmorians United in 
. Leadership Development) 
12 riietropolitan area colleges . 

Taiget Aucfi€»Ke: Baltimore City.Hjgh School Studehts 

RrQgfam Description: jHe Cornrnonwealth Agreement is 
a partnership desjgriecl to give high school students who 
perfpmi wrth a;95.percent attendance record and an 80 
percent grade point average preferential Ireatmeht for 
entry4evel jobs and adrriission to college: Each^of the ■ 
four major partners has a different well-defined task. 

" ■ GBC pledged to identifylOO firms that wouid 
give' students preferential treatment in hiring. 
, This is not a job guarantee — only a right of 
first consideratioh'if they qualify To date, 120 
area businesses haye agreed to participate. 

■ BUlLD'has pledged to form a Commonwealth 
Confimitteein eath cornprehepsive high 
school to promote greater parental involve- 
merit and to assist students in becoming aware 

. of available options. ^ . 

■ The12 colleges have promised approximately 
$10 million in scholarshjp-aid arid'will give 
preferential :treatment to CommorTW??alth 

. ^ ,,studerite/While still u§ingfinahciar^ guide- 
lines fngeneral/Corrimonwealth students are 
promised a'higher Jevel of scholarship assist- 
ance vs. work^didy aid!in.coristilicting their 
f ihancial aid packages. Sorne college are also 
waivirigordeferringa^ In 
' -additipa-colleges are beginning to offer SAT 
prepaiBtiori' f or tHese^studehts. 



■ The Baltimore City School system has estab- 
lished a central Commonwealth Placement 
Office.servirig all high schools. It has agreed to 
alter curricula according to the nej9ds and 
requirements of businesses and colleges. 

Student/SdKX)l Benefits: The schools are better able to 
target their trairiing to^ insure a. higher level of success for 
graduates. Students understand that the community is 
interested m them and.the contribution that each of 
»them can make. Personnel representatives from the 
participating companies conduct job readiness work- * 
shops in each high school for Commonwealth students. 
In one yearof pperation the interest in the Common- 
wealth program has grown 23 percent— from ,489 
students who qualified in 1986 to over 600 who quali- 
fied ia1987. ^ " ' 

Business Benefits: '7n t/ie shortierm, companies consider 
the Comrponwealth Agreement a fxe-saeening effort 
P^icipating companies fiave seated that they always 
consult the. fX)diofapplii^ts,a\^^^ ^ 
Comnrtonwealth plac^nient offices befa^eihey hire for 
entrY-le\el'Jobi Comnionwealth students are vi^// prepared 
to enter the wori<place and have proven to be very capable 
and dependable on the job Businesses are interested in 
having a quality worl<fpfce/SO in the long term, tiieyyiew 
the ComnronWealth Agreement as one step in that diiec- . 
tion In which they can play ah active ro/e'^Jlidy R. Gach, 
\^ce,.President, Maryland National Bank. 



Contacts:, 

Program. 

JudyWerely 
Partnership Coordinator 
Baltimore City Public 

Schools 
3'East 25th Street 

Room 300 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
301/39fr6955 

David juliari 

Director, Education Programs 
Greater Baltimore Committee 
2 Hopkins Plaza, Suite 900 
Baltimore, MD 21 201 
301/727-2820 



Buane^ 

Judy Gach 
Vice President 
Maryland National Bank 
225 NorthCalvert Street 
Baltimore, MD 21202 
301/244-5929' 



New \brk City: Multiple Partnership 
Programs Ernphaaze 

Abstmcb New York City's commitment to providing 
educational opportunity to its young people reflects the 
gneat diversity which has become synonymous with its 
life style, of the city's many operative business/ 
education partnerships demonstrate outstanding results 
in iniprovirig educational performance. Each of these 
partnerships is.aware of the pther's activities; both view 
all such programs as being^complerrientary rather than 
competitive. The problems of inner city, at-risk youth are 
so great that.the more options available/the greater the 
chance of individual success. 

Type: 'Multi-Level Partnership 

Partnership I: > The New York City- Partr^rshipjnc/ 
Edu cation Comm ittee 

Partneis: NewV&rk CityBqard of Education 

New York City universities 
United Federatipn of Teachers 
Lck:al Business and Civic Leaders 
New York Urban' Coalition 

Target AudieiKe: 1 6 to 21 year old youth 

Program Desoiptioii: The New York City Partnership, Inc. 
was formed in 1979 as an organization planning for a 
changing city Today the Partnership conducts active 
programs in education, youth employment, public 
safety, affordable housing, and economic development 
Hundreds of millions of dollars, both public and private, 
have been leveraged in supportof these endeavors. 

The Partnership's Education Committee was 
created in 1982 to promote support of the public 
schools and to strengthen school system operations. The 
Committee is composed of corporate chief executive 
officers, business professionals from small and medium 
sized companies, university presidents, the Chancellor . 
of the New York City schools, the President of the 
United Federation of Teachers, and the President of the 
New York Urbari Coalition. Their goal js to foster 
positive change by focusing energies in three key areas 
— public policy, nianagement assistance, and Join-A- 
School.partnerships. 

Public Fblicy: The Education Committee actively 
pursues opportunities to demonstrate the public school 
system's needs for additional public and private sector 
support To assist in accomplishing this goal, thexonv 
mittee has established a Public Policy Task Force. Its 
activities include: 

■ Frequent communication with legislators and 
' other government officials; 

■ Authoritative testimony in public forums; and 



■ Advocacy of increased financial and participa- 
tory support of public education by busi- 
nesses, corporations and corporate 
foundations. 

Mana^ment Assistance At the request of the Chancellor 
of the New York City schools, the Management Assist: 
ance Task Force brings business expertise and technical 
assistance to the city schools. This group's recent 
activities include: 

■ An analysis of security operations; 

■ A plan to improve system-wide building 
maintenance; arid 

■ A private sector review of the high school 
lunch progranriio increase the number of 
participating students and to improve food 
supervisors' training. 

loin-ASdhool: Linking.the city's public schools with 
corporations, businesses and nonprofit organizations, 
Join-A-School is one of the most successful and widely 
known collaborative activities of the Partnership and the 
Board of Education. The program was initiated in 1982 
and now involves students, teachers and principals in 
almost half of the city's public high schools. Designed to 
be Ipng-term relationships, the partnerships usually start 
small, and thep evolve into broader reaching programs 
and activities. Participating cornpanies provide impor- 
tant incentives that reinforce the link between a com- 
pleted education and a career among high school 
students. Part-time employment, mentoring scholar- 
ships, and industry-specific curricula are all program 
priorities. 

By early 1987, 54 partnerships were in place, with 
others in the planning stages. Each partnership jointly 
sets goals and then works toward improving student 
attendance and attitudes about school, raising student 
achievement levels, and keeping students in school until 
graduation. 

B The partnership between British Petroleum of 
Northern Anrierica, Inc. (BP) and the Lower 
East Side Preparatory School illustrates a 
diversified approach to a Join-A-School 
relationship. The partnership began in 1985; 
the company donated the first mobile wireless 
languageiaboratory in the city's school system 
as well as musical instruments, accessorief, 
equipment and furniture. In response to the 
state's Arts in Education Initiative, BP worked 
collaboratively with the Battery Dance 
Company to provide students with dance 
classe? for school-credit BP also supports the 
school through magazine subscriptions for its 
library-student scholarship uriderwriting 
teacher recognition awards, and participation 
in the school's Career Awareness Day 



■ In order to attract more corporate partners, 
Ogilvy & Mather, Deloitte Haskins & SeWs, 
RCACorpforation and Sort Printing donated 
services to produce a new Join-A-School 
brpcKure with the Partnership and the EJoard 
of Education. 
' ■ Deloitte Haskins &l Sells agreed to conduct a 
pro bono evaluatipn of the Join^A-School 
program/ It will take into consideration cunent 
strengths pf^the.program and areas for 
irpprovement and will include recortimenda- 
tioris for future directions. 

ThePartnership also addnjsses the ongoing need, 
for an educeited arid skilled woi-k force through its Youth 
Employment Corrimittee. Formed iri 1981, its goal is to 
provide mpre lowTincome young pepple with surnmer 
eiTiplbyment and to expand netwbri<s to create year- 
round part-time jobs for those still in school. Since its 
inception, the Summer Jobs program has provided 
almost 140,000,16 to 21 year olds with jobs, rtiany of 
which have been extended to part-time year-round 
employment. In 1986, the Surfimer Jobs' public part- 
ners — the New York City Departmerit of Employment, 
t he New York City Board of Education, the New York 
State Labor Department's job Services Division, the City 
Univei:sityof New York, and'the Private Industry Council 
— screened thousands of young applicants and 
matched them to jobs that had been pledged. Efforts 
were launched to increase.the ernploymeht base, and 
jobs were devejoped iaseveral riew^industry groups, 
Jncluding foreign banking and securities: 

Summer Jobs W was initiated in January with IBM 
executives and executives on loan from Partnership 
member companies and public agencies. IBM donated 
a computer system to enhance job dievelopment and 
distribution for this and future campaigns. 

Student/School Benjefits: Given the diversity.and compet- 
ing constituencies in New York City, the active and 
powerful parent lobbies often found in suburban and 
small town communities do not exist The corporate 
community supplements that kirid of parental effort. 
Hence, students and education professionals gain by 
having strong.advocates jn the private sector. Not only 
dp they .receive assistance in the way of supplies, 
materials; and cumcula, their schools are becoming 
healthier and safer places to attend every day Addition- 
, ally, students' interests are awakened and their under- 
standing of the world of work gains depth. 

Business Benjefifs: If our companies ate to grow and 
flpurjsh,^\^e must ba\^ qualified emp^^ Wsmust, 
diepafore^beadvbcates.forNe^, )fork City schookand 
hsd that they ha\e.th^ support, they neec/ to prepare the 
hurmn resource on whidb we cfe/iendr Walter V Shipley 
Chairman and Chief Executive Officer, Chemical Bank. 



Contacts: 

Program 

Julie Latzer 

Education Committee 

The New York City-Partnership, Inc. 

200 Madison Avenue 

New York, NY10016 

21^/561-2051 

Bobye List 

Youth Employment Committee 
The New York City Partnership, Inc. 
200 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10016^ 
2i:y561r2014 

Partnership ii; The New York Alliance for the 
Public Schools 

Partners: New York City Board ofEducation 

New York University 
Fordharri University 
, Columbia University 
St Johns University 
City University of New York 
Local'Corporate; Civic and Business 

Leaders 
Council of Supervisors and 

Administrators 
United Parents Association 
United Federation of Teachers 

Target Audience: High School Students 

Program Desoiptbn: The New York Alliance for the 
Public Schools was founded in 1980 under the auspices 
of New York University It seeks to strengthen the public 
education system in New York City by drawing upon the 
resources of the city's universities and its corporate and 
professional communities. The Alliance is dedicated to 
the principle that quality public schools are essential to 
the social fabric and economic well being of New York 
City Broadly formulated, the aims of the Alliance are: 

■ To increase the role of the universities in the 
enhancement of public education; 

H To strengthen the commitment of the business 
and prpfessional communities to the public 
schools; and 

B To close the gap between public perception of 
the city schools arid their actual performance 

One of the major undertakings of the Alliance 
oyer the,past six years has been an effort to acquaint 
students with and prepare them for wider career options 
through a program called MENTOR. The MENTOR 
programs of the New York Alliance for the Public 
Schools expand students' knowledge of the business 



apd professional world and underscore the connection 
between schooJ studies and the work they, may do in 
the future. , • - * ^ . 

ThefimMENTORTrogramJn Lawbeg^ in 1982 
when five law firms were paired vyith five high schools. 
. Toda^ that pairing in law has grown to.28/ In addition, 
. there are now MENTOR-programs iri severaLothe.r 
professional areas iricludii1g engir1eerin& advertising and 
education. In the comirig year; a nevy MENTOR pro: 
grarn will.b^ih in retailiiig; In each iristance,;a promi- 
nentfirrn in a, particular pfpfesiion is paired with a high 
school arid insorhe instances a juniorhigh.schooL In 
each 'MENTOR program, professionals from aiirtn go 
into the high 'sehools and work with students to proylde 
a nriore cbricrete understanding of the particular prdfesr 
sioh and of related vocations. , 

The MENTQR Program:ir> Law, co^ponsored'by 
* the Federal Bar C6uhcit,y provides a typical ©(ample of 
how SLicKa prograrn functions. The program is stojc- 
tured-so that group^ of students visittHe off ices of 
participating jaw firms and 'atterid actual proceeding in 
state and federal tourts: Uwyers from the firms visit the 
"matched'' schools to discuss general characteristics of 
the legal professipn;as well as specific aspects of the 
law. AdditidHal time is usually alldtted to permitnO to 
12 contacts With.the lawyers iri given semester. - 
.An introduction to legal wrifing and feSsearch is also 
presented. , - 

The purpose of such a program js not simply to 
create an interest in becoming a lawyer, but'to provide 
students with a concrete understanding of tife legal 
system, the cour^, and .the role of the lawin daily'life, as 
welhas to acquaint'them with the range of careers iri the 
law This j's also ari opportunity. for segments of the 
population who. do riot understarid.their civihrights to 
learn what they.are entitled to uri'derthe law 

Thedther MENTOR Programs are modeled after 
the MENTOR in Law, providing the same type of, 
exposurelp" other professions. The MEjvlTOR program 
has received such gpbd.publicity in New Yori< City that it 
has. become a model for sirfiilar programs being started 
.in other places, including Arizona, Washihgton State 
andWashington,£)C. ' . - ' ' 

StudenWSchooJ Benefits: Many pf the students who 
particrpate in these ME.NTOR.progrartis do not have the 
cultural arid educational advantages of studehfe from 
more affluent backgrpuilds./thrpugh these programs. / 
they ^re (exposed tp pptk^ns previously unknown to 
them. . t- ' * » . 

Biisines Benefit: team/ng/n/^^ ixvo-way street 

The lavf^ gained a ^ . 

about^^ City's hi^ schdots is what\ye read in the paper 



about crirne and delinquencfJhorr\as W Evans, Partner, 
MudgeKose Guthrie Alexander & Ferdon and founder ' 
of MENTOR inlaw. 

Corrtad: 

Program 

Barbara Probst ^ . 
Executive Director- 

The New York Alliance for the Public Schools 
32 Washington Place, 5th Floor 
NewVork, NY 10003 
2\2I99&6770 



Project PCNCIL (Public Education 
NjEush^ille C Involved in 
Leadership) 

Atetracfc Project PENCIL coordiriate.partnerships 
among private businesses^and all of Nashville's public 
schools, as w^ll as other prtgrams to.behef it public 
education.. As evidence of the increased public aware- 
nesrand beriefitsTeaped7:o!Ti PENC^^ partnerships, 
public school enrdllnienc increased by 1,700 in the 1986- 
87 schocd year anda iBcent 13" percent .tax increase 
waspasst^d. ^ , . ^ ' 

Type: M.ulti-LeveiPa.^iership 

Partners: Nashville Public Scjxx)ls 

Over 150 private businesses 
ProjectPENCrL 

Tai^get Audience: Nashville's public schools (Kindergar- 
ten through Grade'l 2) ; 

Program Pesoriptibn: Public Edu cation Nc^hville 
Citizens Involved in Leadership.(PENGIL)is a nonprofit 
•organization, funded primarily by cor^ 
individual contributions to adrhinisfer the Nashville , 
adopt-a-schpol program ^nd other programs which ■ 
benefit public education. The program emphasizes the 
contribution of hurfiah ratherthaii financial resources. 

The Nashville adopt-g-schbol piogfarh was started 
.in April 1982 by repneseribtives frorri business, edlica-, 
tion and civic orgailfzations. If was initiated as a result 
of theircommitrhent to a.stror|g public school system. 
The PENCIL program has evolved to become a model; 
the Tennessee Department of Education selected it to 
assist other school districts in the state in establishing 
their own school/business partnership programs. 

Presently the:program consists of overlSO busi- 
nesses and 119 schools, some of which have multiple 
business partriers. Contracts between schools and t;heir* 
pattriei3 are for.one yean they m ay be renewed or 
terminated each summer. Exarnples of participating 
programs:, . • . 

■ Vanderbilt UniV^i^ity adopted a city-wide 
academic magnefrschbo!. jPi addition to 
tutoring and inclui^ing'the students, in guest 
lectures;'the University sponsors peer coUnseK 
ing groups that h6lp students with social and 
erriptiorial prpblerns; ' . 

■ In their adopted inner: city elementary school. 
South Centi^ai Bejl sponsors field trips for 
students who might not othenA^ise leaye their 
neighborhoods. 1n additidn,*the company 
coordinate scholastic dnd'attendancie ' 
•incentive programs which include .savings 
"borids^awards. South Geilt^af Bell also adopted 



a suburban high school and has coordinated 
activities in which their older "adoptees*' work 
with.and tutor the younger ones. The older, 
suburban students help the city youngsters 
with conversational skills and work with them 
on reading, writing and-art projects. 

■ FederaJ Reserve Bank adopted an elementary 
school. The Bank sponsored field trips to their 
facility and presenited information regarding 
the banking industry Non-ace^demic services 
are alsoprovided. Bank personnel have helped 
the. school to build a stage for school programs 

, and guards have directed traffic during school 
prpgram's. 

It is anticipated that 12 additional partnerships will 
be. in effect in schooKyear 1987-88. 

Inadditibh to theadopt;a-sc}iool program, PENCIL 
administers other programs iricluding: 

■ jobs forTeririessee Graduates OTG), a full-year, 
, norhcredit education to work transition 

program for ecpnomically disadvantaged 
students, in corijunction with the Job Training 
Partnership Act 

■ A post-high schpol) on-the-job training prograrti 
\ for economically disadvantaged 18 to 26 year 

olds that emphasizes basicskills in a five- 
. month, 32-hour/week'course of study; and 

H A competitive teacher award in which teachers 
apply to be selected to win up to $5,000 to 
pursue an innovative and imaginative plan for 
professional development during the summer 
months. Support for these teacher awards 
comes from the Hospital Corporation of 
America Foundation. Up to 14 teachers have' 
been selected eacih summer for such activities 
• as travel and special workshops. 

Student/School Benefits: The schools and students both 
benefit frorn improved.test scores, better.school per- 
formance.-iricreased attendance, improved career 
directions, and the increased community comnfiitmenL 
. Jn 1918667, the cit/s school enrollhfient increased by 
1,700 students. This increase and a.recentIB percent tax 
increase are attributed to increased public aware- 
ness that has been forged by these public/private 
partnerships; 

Business Benefits: ''By giving the corporation Mills its 
corDfDitment and obligation to be socially responsible This . 
pays dividerKis in ennployee relations. Our employees feel 
go<xJaboLiwhatHCA is doing as a, company Ifsgoodfor 
, morale In a sense, if mean make Nashville a better place 
to H\^, .then that should help us attract and retain better 
employees^ Peter Bird,3enior Program Officer, Health 
Corporation of Arnerica's Foundation. 



/Business Commifmenfc Thie involvement in the schools is 
a commitment of employee time rather than dollars. All 
employees are encouraged to.participate. 

Available Matenab: Contact Rat Wallace, Director of 
PENCILis Adopt-A-School Program, for the following 
information regarding the program: PENCIL'S Pixxe- 
dures Manual for Adopt-A-Schop! Programs; PENCIL'S 
'Partnership Activities and Ideas.Book; Adopt-a-School 
Business Coordinators Guide and newsletters, recruiting 
materials, press releases and partnership lists. 

Contacts: 

Program Business 

Bob Johnston Ed Nelson 

Executive Director, Project President, Nelson Capital 

PENCIL Corporation 
237 French Landing Drive . 3401AVest End, Suite 300 

Nashville, TN 37228 Nashville,TN 37203 

615/242-3167 615/292^787 

Pat Wallace 

Director, Project PENCILS Adopt-A-SchooI Program 
237 French Landing Drive 
Nashville, TN 37228 
615/242-3167 

Schoo! 

Charles O. Frazier 

Director of Metropolitan Nashville Public Schools 
2601 Bransford Avenue 
Nashville, TN 37204 
615/2596419 



American Express Philanthropic 
Program 
Academy of Finance 

Abstract: The Academy of Finance programs combine 
classroom instruction and on-the-job experience for 
urban high school juniors and seniors to prepare them 
for careers in the financial services industry. The pro- 
gram now operates in eleven cities nationwide. 

Type: Multi-Level Partnership 

Partners: Public Schools 

American Express Company 

Community Colleges 

Other Businesses 

Target Audience: Students in urban public high schools 

Program Description: Inaugurated in 1983 in one New 
York City, high school, the Academy of Finance program 
has grown to an enrollment of 1,300 students in 30 
schools in eleven cities — New York City, Phoenix, Ft 
Lauderdal*^, Minneapolis, Buffalo, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Wilmington, Baltimore, Omaha, and Seattle. The 
program will expand to 20 cities in 1988. Its flexible 
format is adaptable to the needs of the local school 
districts. 

The Academy combines academic courses in 
economics, finance and banking with business courses, 
such as accounting and computer skills, to create a two- 
year course of study Innovative curriculum material 
and methods are developed jointly by leducator^ and 
financial services industry professionals. The local 
boards of education select the participants based on 
their interest and willingness to commit to the goals 
of the program. Thus, students at all ability levels 
participate. 

Teachers become involved in the learning process 
in addition to their involvement in developing the 
teaching materials. The following is provided to teachers 
who participate: 

B Work experience in the industry; 

B Courses in finance at local universities; 

B Seminars organized by business groups like 
Shearson Lehman Brothers (an American 
Express subsidiary) and the American Stock 
Exchange; 

B Annual Summer Conference for all teachers 
and district directors. 

Local American Express executives help create 
community support and develop local business partners 
for implementing the program within their respective 



cities. Over 100 business partners participate by provid- 
ing internships, funding, and in4<ind support, and by 
speaking at seminars, etc 

Student/School Benefits; Since the program's inception, 
494 students[ have graduated. Ninety percent of them 
have gone on to college; although upon entry into the 
,p!Dgrafn^ expected to do so. Their college costs are 
supportec^ by scholarships, part-time work end 
employer-supported tuition payments. Dropout rates for 
the Academies are less than 1 percent, significantly low 
when one considers the inner city location of most of 
the Academy programs. 

Additionally, there has been a perceivable change 
Jn educational philosophy in many of the partner school 
districts as a result of their participation in the program. 
There is now more recognition of the value of business 
partnerships ahd the need for developing educational 
materials relevant to the workplace. 

Buahess Benefits: The participating businesses-benefit by 
highly motivated and well educated interns who are 
eager to perform their assigned tasks. In addition, many 
of the businesses have commented that their image?; of 
minorities and public high school graduates have 
changed as a result of working with the Academy of 
Finance young people. 

Business G)mmitment To date, American Express 1987 
grants have totaled $465,000, in addition to support 
from over 100 business partners and over $1,350,000 in 
public funds from school districts. 



Contacts: 
Program 

Phyllis R: Frankfort 
National Director 
Academy of Finance 
1 31 Livingston Street 
Room 601 
Brooklyn, NY11201 
713/935-3776 



Business 

Dee Topol 
Vice President 
American Express Founda- 
tion 

American Express Tower 
World Financial Center 
New York, NY 102^54710 
212/640-5659 



California Business Roundfabie/ 
Education Task Force 

Abstract: A California statewide task force on business 
credibility, initiated in 1976, included a study on the 
education of the state's entry-ievel workforce. An 
education task force was appointed to develop a 
strategy for detemiining why students in Califomia, 
especially minoriti^^ lacked many of the basic skills 
necessary for entry-level employment Their findings 
have had a profound influence on the quality of 
education throughout the state. 

Type: Policy Partnership 

Partners: Califomia Department of Education 

Califomia Business Roundtable 

Target Audience: State legislators and state-level admin- 
istrators in education 

Program Descriptkm: Beginning in 1976, the Califomia 
Business Roundtable was formed by a statewide task 
force on business credibility The Roundtable brought 
together state CEOs to discuss public policy and issues. 
The'Roundtable has since built a constructive coalition 
between the private and public sectors — a working 
relationship founded on mutual respect and a shared 
concem about Califomia's future prosperity The 
education of the state's entry-level workforce became a 
key issue for the group, A specially appointed education 
task force de^/eloped a strategy for determining why 
Califomia students, especially minorities, had difficulty 
reading and lacked many of the basic skills necessary 
for entry-level employment The Task Force met with the 
Govemor, the State School Superintendent the State 
Chamber of Commerce, unions, trade grot ^5, educa- 
tors, and state legislators. 

The Task Force's work concluded with: 

■ A report on K^2 school reform, "Improving 
Student Perfomiance in California" published 
in 1982, This report was the springboard for 
subsequent legislation, 

■ State legislation. Recommendations for school 
improvement were incorporated into major 
school refomi legislation ir 1983, These 
recommendations included a longer school 
day, improved text books, and increased high 
school graduation requirements, i.e., four years 
of English, more math and science, and a 
higher number of credits, 

■ A state school study. "Analysis of K-12 Legisla- 
tion" was conducted of student perfomiance 
in California public schools. It analyzed what 
the 1983 school refomi legislation did and did 
not do for the academic performance of 
Califomia students. 
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■ A catalogije. "Catalogue of Business and 
Community Programs in Support of Local 
Education;' listing over 600 programs of school 
and business partnerships, was completed in 
1983 and is continually updated by the 
California Department of Education. 

M A bfoc/iu/e "How can we help students 
prepare for tomonncw?" was developed and 
distributed to employers to assist v/ith.their 
involvemerit the local level. 

Since the inception of the Califomia Business 
Roundtable, policy and reform initiatives have been 
followed by. activities focusing on how to get business 
involved v\dth local schools, the Califomia Department 
of Education has woiked v^th the Califomia Chamber 
of Commerce in this effort As af result. The Califomia 
Educational Partnership Consortium has been devel- 
oped to promote the creation of local business/educa- 
tion partnerships. 

StudentiSchoof Benefits: State legislation and state efforts 
to promote partnerships between education and 
business have created a better environment for students 
to make the transition from school to work. Students 
benefit from more in^lass instruction, improwd 
curriculum and higher expectations of performance. 

Business Benefits: lecbnolog/ has been the basts of much 
of Califomiai economy. In order to compete natbnallY and 
intemathnally, Califomk needed a better prepared and 
infom)edwoff<force needed to ensure that ne^ 
employees bad knowledge of math and science and 
adequate use of the English language, Wfe needed \outh 
will) good worfc attitudes. By waking with the schools, 
business can help ensure that students ha\e the qualities 
that are essential for our economy and the competitixeness 
of our stater Richard L Spees, Vice President, Westem 
Region Public Affairs, Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 
Corporation. 

Business Commitment: The Roundtable provided 
approximately $400,000 for the study and work of the 
Task Force and an additional $225,000 for the produc- 
tion of the partnership catalogue. Thirty CEOs from 
Roundtable companies gave over 200 speeches- about 
the proposed legislation in 1982 and 1983.. 

Available Maferiak The aforementioned report, study, 
and brochure are available from Mary Anderson. 



Contacts: 

Program 

Mary Anderson 
Executive Director 
Califomia Business 

Roundtable 
RO, Box 7643 
575 Market Street, 

Room 1948 
San Francisco, CA 

94119-7643 
415/974-5721 



Business 

Richard L. Spees 
Vice President 
Westem Region Public 

Affairs 
Kaiser Aluminum and 

Chemical Corporation 
300 Lakeside Drive 
Oakland, CA 94643 
415/271-5569 
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The P:arf(er Project 

Abstract: As a result of The Barker Pen Compan/s 
concern for and commitment to young people in 
Wisconsin, major policy reforms, funding, and program 
implementation regarding vvork readiness and educa- 
tion to employment were effected statewide. 

Type: Policy Partnership 

Parlnets: The Parker Ren Company 

The State of Wisconsin Department of 
Public Instruction 

Target Audience: Wiscortsin public elementary.and 
secondary schools 

Program Description: In 1981 , the Chairman of the Board 
of The Parker Pen Company met with the newly elected 
State Superintendent of Public Instructicn to discuss the 
compan/s concerns aboOt the quality of young workers 
and youth employabiiity throughout Wisconsin. As a 
result of that meeting, tHe Department of P-wblic 
Inslructfon presented The Parker Pen Company with a 
proposal to initiate a research and poltcy project to 
ascertain Wisc<>nsin youth's work readiness skills. So 
began the first stateJevel policy partnership with a grant 
from the Parker Fund of the janesville foundation. It 
was rhatched equally by state dollars and governed by a 
joint education arid business board This Project Board, 
consisting of four state leaders in business and four 
educational leaders, determined all project goals and 
directed all project activities. 

The resulting Parker Project was funded in four 
stages; each grant was matched by state revenues. The 
initial grant funded research to determine school to 
work preparation programs within the public schools, as 
w^II as a statewide survey of over 800 Ixjsinesses to 
deterniine vwkforce needs and the experiences compa- 
nies had with high school graduates arKl dropouts. 
Subsequent grants funded state and regional planning 
conferences. Through this process more than 600 state 
and regfonal leaders became involved in determining 
policy direction and in specifically identifying what 
should be taught in Wisconsin schools with regard to 
work readiness. 

The Parker Project ended in 1985, having made 
significant contributions to the state of Wisconsin: 

■ A policy concept — Education for Employ- 
ment — which recognizes the link between 
the state's economic developrhent and job 
creatton efforts and the public elementary and 
secondar/.education system; 

■ State legislatkxi requiring all public school 
districts in the state to provkte youth access to 
Educatk)n for Employment programs'and to 
have a district or regional Educatfon for 



Employment Council developing regional 
strategic schoo? improvement plans; 

■ State revenues for demonstration grants to 
develop model programs, demonstrating 
Education for Employment implementation in 
various size school districts and vartous labor 
market areas; and 

■ A Govemor^s Council on Business and Educa- 
tion Partnerships which helps foster ?nd create 
partnerships throughout the state and supports 
and makes recommendations for Education 
for Employrifient programs and legislatic?i. 

Student|Schooll,^nefits: Suite legislation now assures 
that all Wisconsin students will have the opportunity for 
adequate work preparation for tomorrow's jobs. 

Busin<?ss Benefits: */n Wisconsin, (^60 peccent of our 
young people enter fulkinne employnrnt at or before 
ffaduatioa Our company becan)e inaeasin&y concerned 
about the quality of this entry-le\e! wxkforce. The ^er 
Project grew out of that concern and through the four years 
of its exigence attempted to create in Wisconsin the finest, 
best educated, most skilled wakforce in America / te/ieve 
we ha\e come a long way in achieving that goar Alfred R 
Diotte, retired Senior Vice President Administration, Tlie 
Parker Pen Company 

BusiricssCommftment: The Parker Ren Company contrib- 
uted $140,000 over a four-year period to the project 
Each grant v/as matched by the state. The Pfeiri<er Ften 
Companc^ and the Wisconsin Association of Manufac- 
turers and Commerce also donated management and 
executive-level time to board activities, public relations, 
and legislative support 

Available Materials: Reports on the research and a 
notebook describing the Education for Employment 
program, legislation, teacher certification, and other 
aspects of this state effort are available by contacting 
Dr. B. Dean Bowles at the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison. 



Contacts: 
Program 

Dr. B. Dean Bowles 

P^t Chair, The Parker 
Project Board 

Professor, Educational 
Administration 

University of Wisconsin- 
Madison 

Educational Science 
Building. 

1 025 W. Johnson Sb-eet 

Madison. WIS. 

608/263-78^ 



Business 

Alfred R Diotte 

Retired Sr. Vice President 

Administration 
The Partner Pen Company and 
Chair, Governor's Council 

on Business and 

Education Partnerships 
20 E. Milwaukee Street 

Suite 304 
Janesville, W! 53545 
608/757-2225 
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The Pciiilatxl Leaders Rou 
The l^rtland Inv^^ 

Abstract A ten year plan initiated in 1986 addresses 
issues relating to youth employment in Fbrtland, 
pnegon. The plan, 'ThePortland investment A 
Regional Plan td Corhbat Youth Unemployment," 
establishes goals for systemic change in services for 
children and youth, prenatal through age 21. 

Type PpIjcyPairtnership- 

Partners The key institutional partners are: 

Portiand School District 
Portland Private Industry Council 
Portland Charhber of Commerce's Business 

. Youth Exchange 
City of Portland 
Multnomah County 

Other Icical leaders with policy-making influence in 
business/education, labor/local government and 
community organizations are invited to join them in 
addressing issues relating to youth employment 

Target AudiencerPortland youth at risk of chronic 
unemployment as adults due to a range of bamers 
including lack of basic academic skilfs, little or no 
personal work experience, and limited access to the 
primary job markiet 

Pit^m Description: The Portland Leaders Roundtable 
first met in October 1984 to attempt to reduce or 
eliminate the barfiers to employment faced by more 
than 6,000 Pbrtland youth. In 1986, the Leader Round- 
table adopted a ten-year plan, "The Portland Invest- 
ment A Regional Plan to Combat Youth 
Unemployment" This plan focuses on the needs of 
families and children and establishes goals for systemic 
change in services for children and youth, prenatal 
through age 21 . The long range outcome is to provide a 
continuum of services, meeting the developmental 
needs of children and youth. This will be accomplished 
by linking education, personal support services, and 
employment training into a comprehensive system. 

First-year goals include specific activities to: 

B Initiate pilot projects to, develop the continu- 
um of services, prenatal through age 21; 

■ Gain the commitments and agreements 
necessary to implement the Portland Invest- 
ment, including expanding business participa- 
tion in the design and operation of programs; 

B Increase job opportunities for youth as an 
economic development strategy; 

B Tackle issues of multicultural staffing and 
"teachertraining in the needs of at-risk youth, 



B Develop program evaluation procedures, and 
fl Increase public awareness of the needs or at- 
risk youth and The Portland Investment as a 
solution. 

Programs already underway provide transitions 
from 8th to 9th grade and from high school to postsec- 
oridary education, targeted school year and summer 
training and education to help 14 and 15 year olds do 
better in school, applied basic skills and private sector 
work experience, competency-based preemployment 
training, scH'ool-to-work transition including an industry- 
specific "academy" program, a teen parent program, 
and a student service center at two middle schools, 
which links health and human services more directly to 
the schools. 

An essential ingredient in the plan is the compre- 
hensive Summer Youth.Employment Program, operated 
by the Private jridustry Council on behalf of the partners 
on the Rouridtable. This program is part of the year- 
round, multi-year continuum, with funding from various 
sources. School programs make use of the Summer 
Youth Employment Program as an extension of their 
services. The scheduling of work assignments in the 
Summer Program is coordinated with the School 
District's summer school classes to accomodate those 
youths who need to improve their basic skills. 

The Roundtable influences policies at several 
levels. For example, the Mayor has consolidated differ- 
ent sources of funds to enable the Private Industry 
Council to develop the comprehensive Summer Youth 
Employment Program. Also, the Portland School Board 
has expanded, the number of basic skills classes offered 
in the summer and waived summer school tuition for 
low-income youth. 

Student/School Benefits: For students, Portland Invest- 
ment programs are producing increased attendance, 
significant gains in academic achievement, increased 
work experience and job readiness, attitudinal changes, 
and increased job opportunities. Benefits to the schools 
include increased community support for the school 
system and the creation of a forum in which school 
officials can join with governrpent and business leaders 
to resolve problems apd develop action plans. 

Business Benefits: Portland business leaders value the 
outcome<> of a better prepared entry-level workforce, 
improved coordination of employer involvement in 
education and employment programs, more effective 
targeting of business resources, use of jobs to leverage 
school attendance, more effective use of public funds, 
opportunities to affect public policy, volunteer opportu- 
nities for employees, and the creation of a forum for 
exchanging ideas with other community institutions. 



''Business has a responsibility to participate actively in 
preparing tbe.wprkfotce of tomoTOw /( is up to business to 
provide infomnattoh on the requirennents of the wcrfcp/ace 

" and real /obs in which young people can learn about work: 
Roger L Breezley, Chairman, Business Youth Exchange 
of the Chamber of Gomrnerce, Vice Chairman and 

\Ghief Operating Officer/u.S.Bancorp. 

BuanessCommitnientCommitments.from the business 
comrtiunity have included funding of the Business 
Youth Exchange; loaned executives, jobs, speakers, 
mentors, loaned/donated equipment, scholarships,- 
, training sites, practice interviews, av^ards and recogni- 
tion programs fpr ycktth; business lobbying for outside 
.funds; GEO level participation on the Roundtable; and 
mcentives for academic achievement. 

Available Materials: Brochure; 24-page booklet oh the 
'Portland Investment an Employment Barriers chart; 
descriptioos of individual programs; additional materials 
describing the continuum, prenatal through age 21; and 
videotape of The Portland Investment 
Contacts: 



School 

Kathy Hostager 
Youth Employment 

Specialist 
Portland Public Schools 
Child Services Center 
531 S.E. 14th Avenue, 

Room 230 
Portland, OR 97214 
503/280-5858 

Private Imlustiy Council 

Dennis Cole 
President 

Portland Private Industry 

Council 
520 S.W Sixth Avenue, 

Suite 400 
Pbrtland,OR 97204 
503/241-4600 



Business 

Tom Nelson 
Executive Director 
Business Youth Exchange 
Portland Chamber of 

Commerce 
221 N.W. Second Avenue 
Portland, OR 97209 
503/22^8617 

Government 

Marcia Douglas 

City-School Liaison 

City of Portland 

1120 S.W Fifth, Room 1018 

Portland, OR 97204 

503/796^5290 



The Boston Compact 

Abstract: The Boston Compact is a city-v^ide collabora- 
tive effort for measurable improvements in public 
school education that developed as a result of crises in 
the public schools. Boston business leaders met with 
educators to address the issues that were having such 
deleterious effects on the business' potential workforce. 
The Compact now requires participating businesses to 
provide employment opportunities to qualified high 
school graduates in exchange for educational improve- 
ments within the public school system. 

Type: Systemic Education Improvement 

Partnership 

Partners: Boston Public Schools 

Private Industry Council 
Business Community 
Higher Education Community (Col- 
leges and Universities) 
City Government 
Trade Unions 

Target Audience: Boston Public High School Students 

Program Description: The Boston Compact was devel- 
oped in response to crises throughout the public school 
system, including academic performance and adminis- 
tration. A decade spent on various collaborative 
activities among businesses and universities and joint 
city/school programs had resulted in all participants 
feeling frustrated by the lack of academic progress in 
the partnership schools. In the early 1980's, the business 
community came to understand that changes in 
demographics and in the requirements for jobs that 
would pay decent wages, i.e., jobs necessitating a 
mastery of reading and math and an ability to reason, 
caused the need for improvements in Boston education 
to be even more critical than it had been in the past. A 
new Superintendent, perceived by Boston businesses as 
a school CEO with whom they could work, started his 
job in the summer of 1981, and pjans for the large-scale 
effort that became The Boston Compact got underway 

The heart of the Compact is a city-wide collabora- 
tive effort for measurable improvements in public 
school.education. Each of the participating groups 
agreed to develop baseline data, set specific goals, and 
be publicly accountable for progress. The business- 
school agreement was the first to be signed in the fall of 
1982. University and buildingtrade unions agreements 
followed. In the first agreement, the schools committed 
themselves to improved attendance, reduced dropouts, 
and demonstrated competencies in reading and math 
for all graduates'by 1986. The businesses agreed to work 
with the schools to increase the number of summer and 
part-time jobs for students and jobs for graduates. 
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Realizing that youth from, low jhcome homes lack 
. access to the networks which enable middle class 
parents to help their children find decent jobs, the 
-Private industry.Counci! pays for a Career Specialist to 
^be located In each^high school; Thus, The Boston 
Gompact has &een able to build ai>ridge for low 
income students fiom school to wod<Xareer Specialists 
develop jobs for their young people* and then coach . 
them in interview techniques and oivtherjob behavior. 
Because ihey. work with the same youngsters over a 
sustained period that may .^rid. over two sumrner jobs 
vyith a yearpf pa!t:time employme^ 
Specialists are able to help'them.deyelop the kinds of 
orbthe-jdb work habits that can develop only through • 
e)<periencfe;The commitment Boston's leading CEOs 
makes it pJossible for th^ Career Specialists to gain 
access to entry level jobs for iriner city young people in 
the city's largest firms,/ ' / 

The principles, orjganizatjon, and implerrientation 
of the Boston Compact have served as models for 
paftiiership (Drograms in other cities nationwide. Addi- 
tionally a Department of Labor/Department Qf Health 
.arid Human'Services furided replication project fThe" 
Compact Project), adminisfered'by the National Alli- 
ance of Business, is now underway in se/en citi^— . 
Albuquerque, Cjhcinnati, Indianapolis, Louisville, ' 
Memphis, San Diegd; and Seattle. / 

Student/School/Cornhiunity Benefits: As levidence of the 
level of commitment and efifort expended by everyone 
involved ip the Compact,,,there has been a. significant 
increase in the number of students hired ip summer 
jobs-from 125 in 1981to 3,000 in 1987; Also;.%7 high „ 
school graduates were hired for fuikime employment in 
1986 by 364 companies. The total number of companies 
involved, in' the Corn pacthas grown from the original 
goal of''200 to 614. School attendancerateslntreased 
overall by 6:5 percent during this period, and reading 
and math scores have risen systemwide. 

Another major benefit of The Boston Compact is • 
its significance ala model of collaboration where 
business, educatipn and cqmnriunity leaders have.joined 
together to address their educational improvement and 
at-risk youth needs, Since the Compact's initiation, other 
coljabpratives have t eeh encouraged to broaden their 
agendas and visions for.young people, these includes 
scholarship program for thbseFipst in need, the Higher 
Education Information Center; the Boston Plan for - 
Excellence jn the Public Schools /or innovative instm 
tion and imprbyemeht in thexlassropm, arid agree: 
merits withJbcal;trade i/riiqns to inc'reas^ access f or 
students to enter apprenticeship progrkriis. The Com- 
pact has* al?p contributed ^igriiflcanflyitp building a* , 
bro^id^r busini^s and publicpolitical constituency 
necessary to support contir?u^ iriiprovement by the 



school system, especially in its efforts to serve at-nsk 
students. 

Reducing the dropout rate is still a major concern 
.in Boston and is currently being addressed through a 
major dropout prevention effort The continuing 
dropout problem points out that the promise of iobs 
and ediicational opportunities is not enough of an 
incentive to stay in school for many at-risk students who 
have serious needs for remediation and other support 

Outness Benefits: The Compact has given the private 
sectbi- credibility with school leadership. Because the 
private sectordeliyers jobs in substarijial numbers, no 

' one can question the sincerity of their commitment to 

, schools. \ 

Ihe benefits to the Bcxton business community can 
be s^onse^lle\^ls, Our/ability to useMie schools as a 
.primary iecnjitinggx)und for entry-ley^Lemployees reduces 
reoyitingarklpe^ 

schools ihiough the career service helps assure that students 
better underststndthe expe^tbns and responsibilities of 
the workplace and our ability to work wi&i education and 
city leaders to address both the pol^^^^^ ^ 
needs of at-risk youth reinforce a community commitment 
to economic hSaltlf BlW Lawrence, Associate Director, 
Boston Private Industry Council. 

Buaness Commitment: Business commitment haVbeen 
seen in manyforriris including a willingness to work as a 
partrier with education arid community leaders in 
addressing educational improvement and economic 
opportunities forat-risk youth; a commitment to the 
priority hiring of qualified students; funds to support 
specific schopkcHwori< transitiori activities or scholar- 
ship programs; and volunteer staff and other resources 
which businesses can commit directly or provide 
assistance in acquiring. 

Available Materials. A packet of information on The 
Boston Compact is available from Bill Lawrence. 

Contacts: 



School 

Ted Dooley 
Executive Director 
The Boston Compact 
Boston Publip Schools 
26 Court Street, 7th Floor 
Boston, MA 021 08 
61 7/7266200, ext 5300 



Bu^'ness 

Bill Lawrence 
Associate Director 
Boston Private Industry 

Council 
185 Devonshire Street 
Boston, MA 02110 
617/423^3755 
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Soufhem Wikonsin Educaticiii^ for 
Emijlpymej^^ (SWEEP) 

Atetiacfe.XDne off ive suchsitesih Wisc6nsin;-the 
Southern Wisconsin Education for EmployrnehtPro- 
. 'gram (SWEEP) seeks to address the practical application 
of basicikills, schcpLsupery^ work experience, and 
other issues related to ^employability skills and attitudes. 

Type. ^ Systemic Education Improvenient fiartnership- 

Partners: The partners aremembers^ofthe Education for 
' ^ 'tmploynient CounciLrepresenting the follow- 
ing or^ganizations-aijiJ groups: 

School-teachers arid administrators 

Local Chambefs of Commerce 

Legislators ' ; " ' 

Blackhawk and Gateway Vocational technical 

.andAdulf Education System 
. Labor Unions , * * 
•Private Industry Council 
Manufacturing, Tetaif, service, agri-business, and 

media, representing the business corhmu nity 
Boards of'Education 

Target Audience: All Kindergarten through'12th€rade" - 
students in the school disti'icts ofJanesville,;Bel6it, 
Turner, Parkview, andWhitevyater, Wisconsin, with 
support from the Blackhawk fechnicaljnstitute. 

Program Descriptk>nc In 1985, during the Governor's 
Special Legislative Session on Economic Development, 
the legislature passed Wisconsin Act 75„authorizing the 
State Superintendent of Public Instructipn to make five 
grantsto school boards (or to consortia of school 
boards) to fund education f6r empjoymeht projects. 1 he 
grants provide models for statewide dissemination of the 
methods used by. school districts to plan for, deliver^ and 
evaluate education for employment.programs. 

,SWEER one of ihe five grant sites, was awarded 
$108,006 for the first year of:a three:year cycle tj 
develop a plan of program Jmplementation. This 
strategic plan considers pupil needs,, labor market 
information, i/npact on economic development and job' 
creat|on,.employment needs, peripdicidllow-up studies 
of graduates, andan evaluation of current program and 
staff development needs. ' ' * . ' 

§WEEP iSialsoipcusing efforts on an Education 
for Ernployment diploma ehdorsemeht project The 
diploma endorsenient.wiir specific competen- 
cies,;employability'Ski[ls, an^^^^ attitudes, the 
Educatiori for ^mpl6ymerit Council's plan directs 
SWEEP to address certain issues apd concerns over the 



next several years. The program will address the follow- 
ing components in all grade levels in the public schools: 

. B The practical application of basic skills; 
JB' School-s.upervised work experience; 
B Career exploration and planning; 

H Instruction in employabjiit/ skills.and atti- 
tudes; , * - 

■ Study of the practical application of eco- 
nomics, American economic institutions^ and 

; entreprerieurshiR;and 

■ Vocational education programs based on labor 
market information and student need: 

The program isJn various stages of development in 
each of these topic areas. Jhe'Education for Employ- 
ment Councilhas approximately 50 community menrv 
bers,.about,half of whom are frorn local businesses. The 
Council rfieets 3 or 4 times a yearand monitors, assists 
andredefines program goals and objectives. based on 
student and business, neieds. Each of the five sites helps 
guide the development of the program and wil l assist 
other statedistrids in their efforts to meet the new state 
requirements for similar programs, plans and district 9r 
regional councils. ' 

Sfudenf/Sdiool Bei>efite: Students have the opportunity 
for an instructional program that difectfy links learning 
to earning in all. subjects and academic areas. For the. 
first time in many communities, schools are beginning 
to link school programs with ecqnomic development 
needs, and teachers in vocational and academic areas 
are beginning to work together to bring practical 
applications to the basic skills. 

Business Benefifsr "Wfe are trying to prepare students for the 
vjorkplace so v^hen they graduate from high school they are 
suited to take on a fuMme job and understand v/hat is 
necessary to be a good employee, the ultimate busing 
beiief'dl' Steven Moksnes, .President,' Accu-Rate. 

Outness Cotfmiitmenfc Area.business people are commit- 
ted to helping schools meet the needs of the commu- 
nity. This involves council niembership and time given 
to the schools by employees as well as management to 
help advise, direct and carry 'out the process of change 
within the program goals. 

Available Materials: Materials pertaining to Education for 
Employment program gqals and curriculum guidelines, 
teacher certification, and the .composition of other grant 
sites and their strategic plans are availableirpm Vicki 
Poole. Contact'Virgmia Krohn for specific materials 
regarding the SWEEP program. 



Contacts: 

Program . Business 

VickiFboie Steven Moksnes 

. Consultant, Education for President, Accu-Rate 

^ Employment 746 E. Milwaukee St 

'Wisconsin Department of Whitewater, Wl 531 90 

Public I nstruction 41 4/473-2441 
EO/Box7841 
Madison,Avi 53707 
608/266-7112 

School 

Virginia Krohn 

Southern Wisconsin Education for Employment Pro- 
gram 

School District of Janesville 
527 South Franklin Street 
Janesville, Wl'53545 
608/75&5325 



Committee to Support the 
Philadelphia Public Schools (CSPPS) 

Abstract: Major local corpoi^ations and universities 
formed the Committee to Support the Philadelphia 
Public Schools,.working with the school district to effect 
systemic change. Three rnajor efforts have shown 
positive results — Philadelphia Alliance for Teaching 
Humanities in the Schools (PATHS), Philadelphia 
Renaissance in Science and Mathematics (PRISM), and 
Education for Employment. 

Types: Systemic Educational Irhprovement 

Partnership 

Partners:, School District ofPhiladelphia 

Major corporationsin Philadelphia 
Major universities in Philadelphia 

Target Audience: Public Schools in Philadelphia (Kinder- 
garten through Grade 1 2) 

Program Description: The Cortimittee to Support the 
Philadelphia Public Schools (CSPPS) was formed in 
1984. its purpose is to help the Board of Educatidn 
revitalize public education by enlisting a wide variety of 
-private sector resources. This effort has provided over $6 
million in program support to partnerships with schools. 
Over 40 companies, 20 colleges and universities, and 
100 cultural, government and community .organizations 
have provided funds, personnel or other resources for 
partnership activities. The CSPPS functions like a- 
holding company, setting directions and monitoring 
results. Its actual work is earned out by task forces led 
by CSPPS members and widespread involvement from 
many individuals and institutions. 

, Three major CSPPS.efforts to effect systemic 
change are described below: Philadelphia Alliance for 
Teaching Humanities in the Schools (PATHS); Philadel- 
phia Renaissance in Science and Mathematics (PRISM>; 
and Education for Employment. In addition to these 
programs, CSPPS conducts other activities including 
management assistance to the School District a 
Financial Resources Task Force, and a Celebration of 
Excellence professional and citizen awards program. 

Philadelphia Alliance for Teaching Humanities in the 
Schools (PATHS): PATHS was the first program founded 
by CSPPS in 1984 to strengthen the teaching of humani- 
ties. PATHS attempts to create a community of teacher 
scholars throughout the public schools, colleges, 
corporations ahd cultural-organizations. These teacher 
scholars are dedicated to teaching humanities in a way 
which. challeiiges and engages young people from 
kindergarten through 1 2th grade. 



Many PATHS activities have been institutionalized 
by the Schcx)) District For example, the School District 
is now providing all funding for a writing project, freeing 
private doll arsfo s^ed a nevy history. project . 

TheRoclcefeller-Fbundation is attempting to 
replicate PATHS in eight cities around the country and 
has selected PATHS to be the center of its national 
prograrri for improving humanities education in the 
schools: 

Philadelphia Renaissance in Science and Matbemat- 
ics(PRISM^ PRISM, the.CSPPS's second initiative, began 
in the spring of 1 985. It has three major focuses: 

1. To.increase the humberbf all students taking 
advanced high school. mathematics or science 
cbiirses, with a special effortto increase the 
enrollment of minority students in these subject 
areas;. - ' 

2. ToJncrease the availability of science materials 
and improve the science background of 
teachers in grades one through six, crucial years 
in developing student interest in science; and. 

3. To increase the numbers of available and 
qualified science teachers and provide opportu- 
nities for teachers to stay abreast of new 
developments in their disciplines. PRISM draws 
extensively on the scientific resources of the 
Delaware Valley Thirteen colleges, seven 
cultural institutions and 40 corporations are 
partners in various PRISM activities. 

Some of PRISM'S accorhplishments include: 

H A five-year, $5 million program to design, 
produce, refurbish and distribute science 
materials for all elementary classes. Test scores 
of students who have used these materials 
have risen markedly; 

B Doubling the size of PRIME, a nationally 
recognized partnership of colleges, industry 
and the School District which identifies and 
supports minority students vyith talent in 
mathematics and science. Thirty-eight compa- 
nies and six colleges are PRIME sponsors. In 
1986, 638 PRIME graduates enrolled in four- 
yearcolleges with plans to niajpr in science or 
engineering; 

B9 Over2,00pteachers have participated in 
diversified professional development activities. 
Six industries, 11 colleges and 7 cultural 
institutions haye.provided staff for these 
-activities;. 

■ Tvyelve companies.have'hirecJ teachers as 
, * sufTim'er fellows, giving science and math 



teacher a chance to practice their disciplines. 
Companies report high satisfaction with this 
program, and 25 percent plan to double the 
humber of fellowships they will offer in 1987; 

■ 116 teachers have received PRISM mini-grants; 
and 

■ PRISM helped establish three professional 
organizations for mathematics and science 
teachers in the Philadelphia area. With over 
400 active members, these organizations play 
a lead role in PRISM and other professional 
development activities. 

Education for Employment Recently, CSPPS formed 
a Task Force whose members included senior business, 
community^ city government, college and School 
District officials. The final leport released by the Task 
Force recommended that the Board of Education 
articulate a basic policy "clarifying th^ centrality of 
education for employment to be the mission of the 
public schools, and piaking employment the primary 
measure of successful policy implementation." The 
major goals of the Education for Employment Initiative 
are to irnprove significantly the employment potential 
of Philadelphia's high school graduatesand toease their 
transition frorh school to work. Other long-term objec- 
tives include greatly expanding the availability of part- 
tirnejob opportunities for in-school youth, assuring that 
Philadelphia's public high school graduates possess the 
necessary basic academic skills to function successfully 
on the job, and achieving an overall reduction in the 
dropout rate. 

The task force's recommendations were imple- 
mented on a pilot basis in four high schools and two 
junior high schools in 198657. This initiative is a joint 
venture of the School District of Philad»^lphia in partner- 
ship with the Private Industry Council (PIC), the Pennsyl- 
vania Office of Employment Security (OES), and the 
CSPPS. ^ 

The task force is working with the Schoo! District 
to overhaul the vocational education curriculum. An 
Employment Center has been established in each of 
four pilot high schools.to provide career planning, job 
readiness training and job placement assistance. A 
dropout prevention program has also been established 
in each employment center as well as in two junior high 
schools..Remedial education and extensive support 
services are, provided to a defined group of students 
selected by virtue of poor grades and poor attendance 
— prime indicators of dropping out. ThePIC guarantees 
a summer job to students prpmoted to the next grade. 

After only eight months of operation, the four pilot 
Employment Cenfers had: 

H Prepared individual employment plans for 
1,400 youth; 



■ .Pfpyided jol>readiaess training for SZayouO^^ 
^ and \ 

'■ Placed over 700 Yputfi in part-time, after • 
• schcoljobs. 

the Pilot DfopoutPrevention Program has pro- 
duced the follpwing results: . " 

A 50 percent increase Jn the number of 
, . subjects passed; ' , 

■ Daily, attendance rates of at-risk youth higher 

^ in every school than the average for all youths 
of the 5ame grade; and> - 

■ ASbpercentredueti^^ 

ddubling pf prbpription rates achieved by 
students in the dropout pieyefitipn progilam at 
a high school. wHere.the prbgram is in Its. 
^ second yean. ; , , _ ^ 

Stu.denf/Schpol Benefits: This. comprehensive approach 
to improving tJi^ quality oi publjc school education 
. demonstrafes to.students that the' conimuhity cares 
aboutthem and their future roles in the adult world. For 



teachers and administrators, the time, effort and 
tangible rewards made available through these multiple 
partnership efforts create improved self esteem and a 
new respect for the profession of educator in our 
" contemFK)rary society 

Buaness Beiiefit The Committee to Support Philadel- 
phia Public Schools has r. . foi^ new bonds bet\/veen 
hjented professionals in the sctod/ system and their 
counterpart in industr/andhi^educatbn, bringing the 
' best and brightest of this.(x>niniunity together to be^ 
serve Philadelphia's children and to better prepare the 
vvdrkforcedftorwrro^Ralph S. Saul, fomier Chairman, 
GICNAr 

Contads: 

Prbgram Buaness 

Richard H. deLone Ralph S.Saul - 

Senior Consultant, CSPPS Fbrmer Ghainman, CIGNA 

deLone and Kahn Associ- 1600 Arch Street 

^ ates Philadelphia, PA 19102 

1518Walnut Street, my 215/241-5051 

Philadelphia,* PA'19102 

215/735^2940 



The Fourth R: Workforce Readihe.ss 



Indek iSf Referenced in 

t/ie fpurlh VV^rkforoe Readiness 



Program Name: , -ABG/P3S l^mject lifera (PLUS) , 

Operator/Partners: ABC-TV and PBS 

Location:; Nationwide. 

Description: ' Raises;awarehess about adult 

illiteracy .through a niajpr national ' 
mediacampaigh/Mobilizes 
' ; commuhitie^to use present . 

resources toiirid solutions. 325 
literacy, task forces have been 
. organized as a result of PLUS' 
• activities. ' ' , ' 

Program Name: ' Aqideniy of Finance 
Operator/Partners: American Express Philanthropic 
Program' 

Location: ' ^ 30schcplsin11'Cities(Nevv,York 
Gity Phoenix, FtiLauder^daje, 
.Minneapolis, Buffajp, Ghicago;Sah 
Francisco; Wilmington; Baltimore, 
Omaha, and Seattle). 

Description: CorTibineS'.classjp^^ instructicin 

and on-the-job experience for 
urban high school juniors and 
. sepipris. to prepare' tHem for careers 
, , , in financialservicesMncIudes 
internsliipexperiepces. ' 

Program Name: AcbptASdioot Program 
Operator/Partners: Houston Public Scliools, various 

' Houston businesses " 
Location: Hcjuston, Texas 

Description: Encouragesbusinesses tpadopt a 

specif id school and'assist it through 
tutqririg,*teaching assistance,,and 
< other special projects. - , - 

Program Name: . Actopt-A^Sdwol Program 
Operator/Partners: Shell Production Research, Hous- 
- . 'tonJndependent-School District 
Location: - ; :Houstori,-Texa's ■ . 
Description: Offers'teacheris jnsight to help 

them preparelheir.studen^ 
; .wori<^^g v^orld^Wor^<s with'gift^ 
students: in advanced computer 
• studies and math'also'. . 

Program Name:^ . Aciopt^S^ioo! Program . , 
bperator/Rartners:' Tehnecd, Iric, HoUsltoh Indepen- 
' ' .deht^chooj.Djstrict * 



Location: Houston„Texas 

Description: Reduces absenteeism and the 
. nurnberqf dropouts, boosts 
student achievement and provides 
. a positive view of work in general 
arid business in particular.' 

Program Nam0: Adopt-A-School Program 
Operator/Partners: M^phis public schools, local 
businesses, civic groups, rejigious 
organizations and mjlitaryjnstalla- 
tipns. . " 

Location: Memphis, Tennessee " ' 

Description: Offers, a wide range of adopt-a- 

schoot'activjties in 154 Memphis. 

public schools. 

Program Name: Altegjieny Conference Education 
Funidl/PartnersKips In Education 

Operator/Partners: Public schools in Pittsburgh and 
v\llegheny County. various Pitts- - , 
burgh companies, foundations, ' 
and non-profit organizations 

Location; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania . 

■Description: Raisjes money from local busi- 

nesses, foundations, and commu- 
•nity organizations to broker and 
•coorc'inate'H diversity of: programs 
in support of the public schools, 
including school/business:partner- 
ships;ahd grants for projects 
. designed by teachers and 
principals. 

Program Name: Atlanta Employers Voluntary Merit 

Employment Association (MEA) 
Operator/Partners: Educators and.businesses in 
" Atlanta 

Location: Atlanta, Georgia 

Description: Sponsors a youth motivation 

piDgram through tfie school -system. 
Which encounb-ges at-risk youth to 
stay in.sch(X)L Identifies job 
opportunities and the standards 
graduates must meet to qualify for 
employnierit;Assists employers in 
their efforts to advance job 
opportunities for the disadvan- 
taged. 



Progr^m'Name: 
Operator/Partners: 



Location: 
^Description: 



Program Name: 
Operator/Partners: 



Location: 
Description: 



Program Name: 
Operator/Partners: 



Location: 
Description: 



Program Name: 
'Operator/Partners: 



Atlanta Partnership of Business and 
Education; Inc. 
. Atlanta Public.SchopIs, private 
businesses, churches and syna- 
gogues/PTA groups, and colleges 
and universities 
Atlanta; Georgia^ 
Coordinates partnership activities 
including: an,^nsiye adopt-a- 
school program; an ajFfinnative 
action job placement program for 
low-ranking high school seniprs;11 
magnet schools offering special- 
• ized program^s in communications, 
financial seWices, science and 
rnathematics, intemational studies, 
>perfoiTning arts, and information 
processing and decision making. A 
NationahHumanities Faculty 
•Program focuses on critical 
thinking. 

BlueChitHn 

BaltimoreGity.Public Schools, 
Baltirhore Metjppblitari Manpower 
Consortium PIC, Baltimore bush 
nesses, Keighborhood Progress 
Administration/Office of Man- 
povyer i^esources 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Tjesjobs to renfi'edial education or 
steady academic progress by ^ 
providing summer and year-round 
.employment for at-risk high school 
students. 

Hie Boston Compact 

Boston Public Schools, Private 
industjy Council, business commu- 
nity, higher education community, 
city government trade-unions 
Boston, Massachu setts 
Requires businesses to provide 
. employment opportunities for 
qualified high school graduates in 
exchange for educationaljmprove- 
ments vyithin the public school 
system, based on quantifiable 
improvements laajttehdance, 
achievement and reduced dropout 
,rates. 

Bridgeport Coriftact 

Birdge;5ort Public Schools, Bridge- 
port BusinessCouncil 



Location: 
Description: 



Prograrn Name: 
Operator/Partners: 



Location: 
Description: 



Program Name: 
Operator/Partners: 



Location: 
Description: 



Program Name: 
Operator/Partners: 



Location: 
Description: 



Bridgeport Connecticut 
Has established contracts between 
68 local companies and public 
high schools, pledging entry-level 
employment to high^chool seniors 
who graduate having met specified 
and predetermined grade point 
averages and attendance require- 
ments. Participating companies will 
eventually become involved in the 
design of a curriculum that 
includes worid of work and job 
preparedness, components. 

The California Business Roundtable 
Education Task Force 

California Business Roundtable, 
California State Department of 
Education 

The State of California 
Recommended legislative changes, 
published a repoit on school 
reform, and initiated business 
education partnerships throughout 
the state. 

The Chicago Educatior: Summit 
Chicago Public Schools, busi- 
nesses, universities, civic and 
community organizations, unions, 
and city government 
Chicago, Illinois 

Brings together concemed public 
and private sector leaders to assess 
and enhance educational 
resources available to the city's 
young people. 

Committee to Support the ttiiladel- 
phia Public Sdioob (CSPPS) 
School District of Philadelphia, 
leaders of 20 major Philadelphia 
corporations, Philadelphia major 
universities 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Supports the public schools 
through 3 major initiatives — 
Philadelphia Alliance for Teaching 
Humanities in the Schools tPATHS), 
Philadelphia Renaissance in 
Science and Mathematics (PRISM), 
and Education for Employment 



Program Name: 
Operator/Partners: 



Location: 
Description: 



Program Name: 
Oporator/P^rtners: 
Location: 
Description: 



Program Name: 
Operator/Partners: 

Location: 
Description: 



Program Name: 
Operator/Partners: 



Location: 
Description: 



Program Name: 
Operator/Partners: 



The CommonweahhAgreement 
Baltimore City Public Schppls, 
Greater Baltimore Committee, 
♦BUILD (Baltimorians United in 
Leadership Development), 12 
metropolitan colleges 
Baltiirivore, MaiVlarid 
Gives high school students v^ho 
.perform vyith a 95 percent attend- 
ance record and an 80 percent 
grade point' average preferential 
trejatment for entry-level. jobs and 
admission to college. 

Critical Sldlb Seminar 

Corporate Council for Critical Skiljs 
New Harripshire 

Prepares teachers to teach critical 
skills to,their students, including 
problem solving, independent 
learning, teamwork, management, 
and leadership. . 

Educational Excellence: A Shared 
Commjtnient 

. Pineilas'Sun Coast Chamber of. 
Cpmrnerc^ 
Clearwater/Jlorida 
Prepares classroom teachers to 
incorporate economics in their 
cun*icij[ur^ la^a graduate course 
v^here business executives teach 
the teacher's the principles of 
economics and the free enterprise 
system. Also places a resource 
person in the school systerh to 
, develop r/jmculum matisrials and 
teaching aids for all grade levels. 

Educators in Industry UbHishop 
General Electric Foundation 
.(Milwaukee, Wisconsin), other 
corporations nationwide 
Nationwide ' 

Provides educators with summer 
programs to raise their business 
awareness.' Includes presentations 
by e<ecutives, corhpany tours, 
career information, and discussions 
of economic trends. 

Edu-Business Partnerships 
RochestenCity School District, 
Rochester Chamber of Cqmnfierce, 
Industrial Management Council 



Location: 
Description: 



Program Name: 
Operator/Partners: 



Location: 
Description: 



Program Name: 
Operator/Partners: 



Location: 
Description: 



Program Name: 
Operator/Partners: 



Location. 
Description: 



Rochester, New York 
Provides resources, advisement 
counseling, job placement and 
inservice planning for school 
improvement 

Hi^ School Prindpab' Center 
New York State Education Depart- 
ment, New York City Board of 
Education, the consortium of five 
universities within The NewAbrk 
Alliance for the Public Schools 
New York, New York 
Provides principals with opportuni- 
ties to participate Jn a,series of 
retreats, visit e^cemplary schools, 
and attend conferences to improve 
their leadership and management 
skills. Principals iri the cit/s 111 
public high schools attend; princi- 
pals from the eit/s private and 
parochial high schools may also 
participate. 

"I Have a Dreanf (IHAD) Program 
I HAD Foundation, location 
sponsors, community youth 
centers, families, schools, volun- 
teers, and students (Dreamers) 
New York, New York and replica- 
tion sites in 15 cities 
Provides motivation for at-risk 
youth to remain in school and 
continue on to higher education or 
productive jobs. Emphasizes caring 
personal relationships, motivation 
af6ociated with the identification 
and encouragement of individual 
goals, a growing self-esteem 
nourished by peer support, and a 
group sense of "being special!' 

Impact II 

Local school systems, corporations, 
and local foundations, including . 
the Exxon Education Foundation 
and the Metropolitan Life Founda- 
tion 

22 cities nationwide 
Alleviates teacher isolation by 
encouraging rietworking among 
teachers. Provides grants to enable 
schools and teachers to package . 
and dissertiinate effective class- 
room programs. Published a 
catalogue of productive teacher 



Program Name: . 
Operator/Partners: 



Location: 
• Description: 



Program Name; 
Operator/Partners; 



Location: 



Description: 



Program Name. 

Operator/Partners; 

Location: 

Description: 



Program Name: 

Operator/Partners: 
Location: . . . 
Description: 



ideas. Produced a documentary 
film addressing the teacher 
shortage crisis. 

in.Honor of Excellence 
Burger King CorporatipH National 
/Association of Secondary School 
PrincipMs,.Council of State'School 
Adminisfralors : . 
National " • \ 
Recognizesone outstanding 
teacher and principal from each of 
the.SO states/the District of 
Columbia^ Puerto Rico and 
American Samoa. Sponsors a Sday 
symposium ^where the:honor:ees 
, attend.workshops arid seminars to 
increase theiru nderstanding of 
cunient issues, related to schools. 

jobs Ibr AmeHca's Graduate^ Inc 
jobs-For America's Graduates, Inc. 
Various States^ Departments of 
Education/Cofporations and 
Foundations 

Arizona, Delaware, Georgia, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, 
New'Hampshire^Ohib, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington. 
Works with states to create and 
operate statewide school-towork 
transition systems. Also ©cperi- 
' mehts with a Dropout Prevention 
ModeL Involves 6yer:i0,p00 
students in some 200 high schools 
in 30 comnhunities. 

Making the Grade 
National Collaboration for Youth 
Washington,. DC 
Works to heighten public aware- 
ness of youth issues and encourage 
commuriities'to develop location 
action. plaris to improve the status 
of youth via a consortium of 12 
organizations, Addresses the 
following.youtlKelafed issues: 
•teenage pregnaricy, youth unenv 
* ploymient, juvenile delinquency, 
drug abuse, illiteracy and dropouts. 

Minorities in Engineding Pjogram 

RCA . : \ . 

;Morristovyh, New-Jersey 
P(Ovides specialprogr:amming for 
minprity high school students vyith ^ 
' strong math skills and'an interest in 
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Operator/Partners: 



Location: 
Description.' 



Program Name: 
Operator/Partners: 



Location: 
Description: 



Program Name; 
Operator/Partners: 

Location: 
Descriptioa- 



Program Name: 
Operator/Partners: 



engineering. Provides tutoring for 
the students and, yeariy, grants an 
engineering scholarship fo one 
graduating senior. 

The New \brk Alliance for the Public 
Schools 

New York City Board of Education, 
5 universities, local corporate, civic 
and business leaders. Council of 
Supervisors arid Administrators, 
United Pfeirents Association, United 
Federation of teac hers 
New. York, New York 
Seeksto strengthen the public 
education system by drawing upon 
the resources of the cit/s universK 
ties and its corporate and profes- 
sional communities and to close 
the gap between the city schools' 
' actual and perceived performance. 
Sponsors MENTOR programs in 
law, engineering, advertising and 
education. 

The New >bri< City Partnetship, \\cl 
Education Committee 

New York City Board of Education, 
New York City universities. United 
Federation of Teachers, local 
business and civic leaders,.New 
York Urban Coalition 
New York, New York 
Promotes support of the public 
schools and strengthens schooi 
system operations through public 
policy, management assistance, 
and Join-A-Schpol partnerships. 

The PaH<er Project 
The State or Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Public Instnjctiori, The 
Parker Pen Company 
All Wisconsin public school 
districts 

Developed policy implemented 
state legislation and funded 
research for work* readiness and 
education to empbyment pro- 
grams statewide. 

The Partnership 

Baltimore City Public Schools, 

Greater' Baltimore Committee, Inc. . 



Location; 
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dperator/Rartners: 



location: 



Description: 



Program Name: 
Operator/Partners: 
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Operator/Partners: 



Baltimore, Mary^land 
Improves the educational experi- 
ences oi at-risk youth to increase 
the number of graduates ready and 
able fo perfomi well in the mari<et- 
piace. 

Partners in Education 

Greater Cincinnati Chamber of 

Commerce 

Cincinnatf, Ohio 

. Includes approximately 75 adopt-a- 
school'programs throughoQt the 
city.which range fromhospital 
scientists assisting.elementary 
school teachers in curriculum- 
design to a local hotel providing 
incentives for perfect attendance. 
Peninsula Academies Program 
Lockheed Missiles and Space 
Company, Hevvlett-Rackard 
Company, Watkins-Johnsori, 
Ampex Corporation, Apple Conrv 
puterlBM, Syntax, Varian, Sequoia 
Union High School District, Menlo- 
Atherton H igh School 
Redwood City, Califomia, with 15 
replication sites throughout 
California 

Links the worids of school and 
work, thus providing atrisk Stu- 
dents with the the motivation tc 
graduate from high school with 
skills relevant to immediate and 
future employment 

The Portland Leaders Roundtable/ 
The Portland Investment 
Portland School District, Pdrtland 
Private Industry Council, Portland 
chamber of Commerce'? Business 
Youth Exchange, City of Portland, 
Multnonriah County 
Pbrtland, Oregon- 
Focuses on the needs of families 
and children ahd establishes goals 
for systemic change in services for 
children and youth, prenatal 
through ageil. 

Project PENCIL (Public Education 
Nashville Citizens Invoked in^ 
Leadership) 

Nashyiljepublic schools. Project 
PfeKdLFpundatk)h,over150 . 
private businesses 
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Operator/Partners: 

Location: 
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Program Name: 
Operator/Partners: 
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Operator/Partners: 

Location: 
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Program Name: 
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Location: 
Description: 



Nashville, Tennessee 
Administers the Nashville adopt-a- 
school program and other pro- 
grams which benefit all of the cit/s 
public schools, from kindergarten 
through senior high school. 

Project STEP 
Security Pacific Bank 
Los Angeles, Califomia 
Provides training for high school 
students for entry level bank 
positions. Also operates other 
educational programs for at-risk 
youth, minority and handicapped 
youth. 

Schooi^usiness Collaboratrve 
Greater Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce, Hartford Public 
Schools 

Hartford, Connecticut 
Operates tivo major programs 
focusing on at-risk students in the 
Hartford public schools— The 
Schooko-VVork Program and The 
Bridge Program, 

the School Support Program 
Minneapolis Public School District, 
local businesses and corporations 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Enables approximately 200 loca^l 
companies to donate Excess 
equipment, supplies, and materials 
to the Minneapolis Public.School 
District The donations are stored 
in one of the district's major 
warehouses, v^here more than 
1,500 school personnel can pick up 
needed goods. 

School fo Work Action Program 
(SWAP) 

Public high schools, Colorado 
Alifapceof Business 
Denver, Colorado 
Offers potential high school 
dropouts an opportunity to obtain 
remedial instruction and pr/^ 
employment training m a simu- 
lated business environment 
Operates 12 schools in 7 cJties. 
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Operator/ftirtners: 

Location: 
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Program Name: 
Operator/Rartners: 



Security Educatxm Employment 
Program 

Primerica foundation (formeriy 
American Can Company Founda- 
tion! National Crime Prevention 
Council 

New York City Cleveland, Balti- 
more, St Louis 

Places inner city youth in security 
occupations. A 16 week regimen of 
courses teaches studentS'17 and 
older the basics of private security, 
and community crime prevention. 

South Caiolina Leadetship Academy 
South Carolina Stete Department 
of Education 
South Carolina 

Conducts management wori<shops 
for school principals and superin- 
tendents which provide skill 
building, an intemship program for 
perspective administrators, and an 
assessment program. 

Southern Wisconsin Education for 
Emptoyment Program ^iWEEP) 
School teachers and administra- 
tors, boards of education, business 
representatives. Private Industry 
Council, labor unions, the voca- 
tional, technical and adult educa- 
tion system, legislators, local 
chambers of commerce 



Location: 
Description: 



Program Name: 
Operator/Partners: 

Location: 
Description: 



Program Name: 

Operator/Rartners: 

Location: 

Description: 



Janesville, Beloit Turner, Pari<view, 
and White^vater, Wisconsin 
Seeks to address the practical 
application of basic skills, school 
supervised wori< experience, and 
other issues related to employabil- 
ity skills and attitudes. 

Ubrking 

Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 
New Yori<, New York 
Teaches job seeking and job 
retention skills in a music video 
format geared to youth, witii an 
accompanying teacher's manual 
authored by the New York City 
Board of Education. 

\buth and America's Future 
William T Grant Foundation 
Washington, DC 
Functions as a policy research 
committee in the field of adoles- 
cence, synthesizes interdisciplinary 
research and practice on the 
bamers and supports to the 
successful participation of youth in 
society Comprised of national 
leaders from the business, research 
and public sector communities. 
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Selected References 



The following bibliography is presented in two parts. 
Rart I briefly describes selected publications which 
pertain to harriers preventing at-risk youth from success- 
fully meeting the demands of the workplace. Rart II 
includes brief descriptions of publications that provide 
examples of the ways policymakers have worked 
together to create innovative business^Klucation 
partnership programs to overcome these barriers. 



I. Background Material on At*Risk 
\buth 

(A) Blueprint for Success: Opeiation Rescue - The National 
Foundation for the Improvement of Education, 1201 
16th Street N.W, Washington, DC 20036, 202/8227840 
(1986)l 

Describes successful drop-out r "vention programs 
which resulted from collaborations in which 15 national 
organizations and over 300 individual practitioners in 
the field were involved. Designed as a manual for those 
interested Jh working on dropout prevention. 

Dropouts in America: Enough is Known for Action • The 
Institute for Educational Leadership, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W, Suite 310, Washington, DC 20036, 
202/822-6405(1987). 

Presents detailed action plans in order to implement 
programs and policy that effectively address and 
eliminate the dropout problem. Funded by the Exxon 
Education foundation. 

En^toyment PoHdes: Looking to the \fear 2000 - National 
Alliance of Business, Clearinghouse, 1015 15th Street, N.W, 
Washington, DC 20005, 202/289-2910 (1986)l 

Provides a framework for enhancing the understanding 
of both business and govemment on the problems 
facing the American workforce over the next 10 to 1 5 
years. 

Generation at Risk: The Chemical People II - National 
Outreach Director, WQED/Pittsburgh, 4802 Fifth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, PA15213,41?/622-1491 (1987)l 

Contains two aspects of a project on at-risk youth. The 
first is a documentary that looks at this population's 
many problems — dnjgs,,alcohol, teen suicide, teen 
pregnancy and school dropouts. Tte second is an 
accompanying manual which offers action plan 
jguldelines.fpr those infierested in addressing the prob- 
lems either personally or institutionally. 



Hi^i Schools and the Changng Ubriqjiace - The Employ- 
ers' View, National Academy of Sciences, National 
Academy Press, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W, 
Washington, DC 20418, 202/334-2665 (1984). 

Addiesses the needs of high school graduates who do 
not go on to four-year colleges ffom the perspective of 
private businesses and public institutions which will 
employ them. Describes the basic education needed by 
these young people for effective, upwardly mobile, life- 
long participation in the American workforce from their 
prospective employers' points of view. 

CA) Natk>n At Risk - A Report of the Natk)nal Commissbn 
on ExceltefKc in Educatk>n - Superintendent of Docu- 
ments^ U.S. Govemment Printing Ofifice, 
Washington, DC 20402, 202/783-3238 (19831 
Contains the most recent definitive findings from the 
public sector on the problems and possible resolutions 
to providing education for excellence in this century. 

(Ihe) Nation's Report Card: Leanifng to be literate in 
America (ReacHn& Writing and ReasomngJ - Aahur N. 
Applebee, Judith A. Langer and Ina VS. Mullis, National 
Assessment of Educational Programs, Educational 
Testing Service, Rosedale Road, Princeton, NJ 08541, 
609/921-9000(1987). 

Examines the state of literacy in America, who is at risk, 
the effects of instruction and recommendations for 
policymakers, administrators and teachers. 

(The) Next V\^ve: A Synopsis of Recent Education Reform 
Reports- J oslyn Green, Education Commission of the 
States, ECS Distribution Center, 1860 Lincoln Street, 
Suite 300, Denver, CO 80295, 303/830-3b42 (1987). 

Synopsizes nine major reports on school reform: what 
they have in common and an insight into the issues 
which the studies fail to resolve. Also includes a sum- 
mary of major recommendations. 

Reconnecting Vbuth: The Next Stage of Reform - Educa- 
tion Commission of the States, ECS Distribution Center, 
1860 Lincoln Street, Suite 300, Denver, CO 80295, 
303/830-3642(1985). 

Challenges business, labor and other groups to focus on 
atHisk youth. Discusses the school reform movement as 
the vehicle for attacking the problems of this popula- 
tion. 



- ,\buth EfT^toyiTient.m American In;^^ B.Hill 

and i^eginajNixba Nationa^ Inc.,. 
' Re^rch*Department^'l1.ir3'4th Street, N.W, 
' :';Washlhgtoh/pC 20^8984611 (1984). 

FbCusps on private indu^ 

|6warcl.youth erTfiplbyrfient.particulart^ youth; 
Asks and seeks io respond to all questions,regarding 
^ what factors contribute to an employer's hiring pt not 
' hiring young p^ple: ' - 

\fcHith 2aO(kA CaH to,Actionr National Alliance of 
Business, Glearinghouse,1(ri5 15th Street, N.W, Wash- 
^ ing^6h, DC 2d(XK ^ • : 

Summarizes.a national leadershipimeeting that 
^addressed ^he compile and challenging economic, 
social, and edMcatipnal Jssues facing toda/s youth. The 
nrieeting was. held;in.Washingtbri,:DG June'1986. 

Initiatives 

AGukfelp.VVo^^ Human 
Resources, The Heller School, Brandeis University, 
Waltham; MA 022H 8(X)/34M^^ 

A guide for use by business peppl^,:pri^ school 
superintendents,;andjob training F)rpgram operators 
describing the intricaci^ of bringing togetherindivid- 
uals from organizations with diverse interests and 
methods of operation into a functioning coalition. It 
describes the experiences of21 work-^ufcation partner- 
ship around the countfy. : - 

Allies in Education: Schools and Businesses Wbrkii^ 
Tbgetb^ Ear At-Risk VJxrth rPublicVPrtyate Ventures, 
399 Market Street, Philadelphia, PA 19106, 215/592-9099 
(September 1987)., 

A tvyo-volume repoit on school-business collaboration 
serving disadvantaged.students. Volume j examines the 
nature pf such collaboration and the role played by 
business, and Volume II contains profiles of nine 
collaborations. ^ 

Buaness and Educatwn: Partners for the Fu^^ 
Martin, Associate Manager, Community Resource 
Section, Chamber of Comrinerce of the United States, 
161 5 HStreet; n:W., Washington, iDC.20062, 
262/659«XX){1985). 

Surnmarizes ways in which business is w:orking vvith 
education to improve jcfcal syistems; suggests ways that 
bujinesses caphelp enhance edi*v.ational achievement 

. Biisinessfcfccatio^ School 
Iq^piove^^ Zacchei and Jill ^A.M The 

Regidnal Laboratory fpfldut^ Irnprbvernent of 
the Northeast arid Jsiahds,;M Soutfl^^ Street 

> Ahddyer: MA 01£no,iT7/470f (19i56). 



Provides direction in establishing business^ucation 
collaboratives for both educators and business people. 
Defhes the characteristics of partnerships that effec- 
tive'/ pi^rnote school improvement as well as the stages 
a partnership undergoes as it progresses to a fully 
deyelpped collaborative effort Also provides detailed 
profiles of a range of effective partnerships with contact 
information.. - - 

CWIdren in Need lriie^tment State^ for the Education- 
ailly DisacWitaged- Committee, for Economic Develop- 
ment, 447 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10022, 
2l?/68&-2063(1987). 

Details strategies for eliminating the problems of 
educationally disadvantaged young people. Focuses on 
early intervehtipn, restrucfuririg the schools and encour- 
aging schdol-bu'siness partrierships. 

Con^iany^^jiooi Collabofation: A Manual for Devetopii^ 
Succe^I Projects- American Council of Life Insurance, 
lOijl Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W, Washington, DC 20004, 
202/624-2000(1985)1 " 

Provides suggestions for initiating or expanding collabo- 
rative programs with khools; includes profiles of 
compani^ already involvedin conipanyrschool collab- 
oration. " ' - 

. (Ihe) Doable Dozen: A Checklist of Practical Ideas for 
School^u^hess Partnerships- Cynthia W Shelton, 
National Corpmunity Education Association, 119 North 
Payne Street, Alexandria,, VA 22314, 703/683^232(1987). 

Provides practical examples' of how to begiri and 
proceed m develbpirig business^ucation partnerships 
m a dozen different categories. 

How to Start a School/Business Partnership - Carol 0'Coi> 
nell, Phi Delta Kappa, 8th & Union, Box 789, 
Bloomingtcn, IN 47402 (1985). 

Outlines steps to establishing and maintaining partner- 
ships anct provides examples of partnerships in action 
Clarifies the need for busin'2ss involvement in the 
educational process for both corporate leader and 
educators. 

Ihckistry-Education Coundis: A Handbook - National. 
Association for industry-Education Cooperation, 235 
Hendricks Boulevard, Buffalo, NY 14226, 71^834-7047 
{nodate)L 

Contains broad guidelines to assist professionals inter- 
ested in increasing industry-education cooperatiori, 
through the creatfon of an Industry- Education Council. 

IntkKtry-Education ParfnershiR Guidelin!es(1985) and 
Industry^ditcation Partnerships: Massaduisetts Case 
Stucfies {1987J- Massachusetts Office of Education, 
Community Education Office, 1385 Hancock Street 
Quincy, MA.02169, 61 7/770:7574. 



^piwides a bnef introduction on strategies for establish- 
. ing succ^Sful partnerships in the first volume, "Guide- 
Jines'^ Describes 15 industry^ 
which have had pbsitiye.operationaj riesults apd.demon- 
strate.difering approaches to impjerhenting effective 
RfDgramsjn'the companion "Gas^.Studies"!vplume 

Ime^ in Otir CKk&eir Busine^ and tiie Pubiic Schools - 

Gom'hiittee for Ec6po*nic beveldpment:447 Madison ' 
Av6nue/Rew Yolfc'NY 100^ (1985X 

Sumrnarizes resultsrbf a hatiorialsta^^^^ addresses 
ways in Which the business comrfiunity can help public 

, education; Sujggests strategies fpr enhkncing business: 

:,educatibh:partnjei^^^^ 

Parfheidiips in Education: ExemplaiYvEffoils Across the 
Nation C1983)\and progranisof Privafe Se<:tor1rvtiatives in 
Educafioh: A^pitedory lb National fiiKfir^ (Current). 
Private Sector Initiatives; U.SrDepartm^ntf)f Education, 

Maryland.Avenue,-S.W^Washingtp DC 20^2, 
20^32-3060. ' c , ^ • 

Provides an overview of major business-education 
partnerships across the cpuntryj'n the first publication; . 
thesecprtd publication [s a continuously updated list of 
;partnersbips throughout the United States: Offers, 
businesses.and institutions inter^t^ infontiing their 
own partnerships an opportunity. to contact a program 
in a close geographic location. ' 



(Ihe) Private Sector in the Public Schools: Can It Imprtne 
Education? Marsha Levine, Ed, American Enterprise 
Institute for PublicPolicy Research, 1150 17th Street, N.W, 
. Washington, DC 20036, 2O2/862-5i500(1985). 

Proceedings frdrp a national conference that addressed 
issues of public/private sector relationships, roles and 
responsibilities. 

Sdibpi Partnerships Hancfi)pok- STusan D. Otterbourg, 
Prentice Hall, Route 9:W Englewood Cliffs, Nj 07632, 
.201/592-2000(1986) ^ 

Provides direction for those interested in establishing 
business-education partnerships In a handbook format 
Contains blank forms arid .instructions for creating a 
program outline.to ascertain how the initial program will 
lookjn.order to avoid costly mistakes and [Possible 
failure. ' « / 

(A) Sure Beb Business and Education Iqgether and Partners 
in Math and Soefiqe Education (A Supplement to A Sure 
Bef)-'Gaiifomia Charfiberof Commerce, Education 
Department 1027 10th Street Sacramento, CA 95808, 
91^4446670 (1984;& 1,986). 

Assists Chamber of Commerce Education Committees 
to work with busiriesses and educators in preparing, 
students for the workplace The supplement outlines 
successful sUategies, and programs to strengthen the 
math and science literacy of high school graduates. 
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; The fdlicfwing organizations wereselected for inclu- 
sion in this list:because they represent a cross-section 
of resources ayailable for^leaming more about at- 
risk youth and'business^ucation partnerships. The list 
includes national business associations, public and 
private profit and non-profit organizations; interme- 
diary organizations,; and research/information organi- 

* zations and associations. 

American Enterprise Institute for Public Pblicy Research, 
T15017th Street N.W, Washington, DC 20036 
202/862-5800 . . . 

Brarideis Univeisity, Center for Huriian Resources, The 
Heller Graduate School, South Street, Waltham, MA 
02254, 800/3434705 

Biisiriess Council for Effective Iiteracy,1221 Avenue of the 
Americas, 35th Floor, New York, NY 10020, 212/512-2415 
Center for Corporate Public Involvement, 1850 1< Street, 
N,W, Washington, DC 20006, 202/862-4047 
Chancer of Commerce of the United States, Community 
Resource Section, 1615 H Street, N.W, Washington DC 
20062, 202/659«)00 

Committeeior Economic Development, 477 Madison 
Avenue, New Yori<, NY 10022, 212/68&-2053 

(The)ConferenceBoard,845 Third Avenue, New Yd* NY 
10022, 21?/759O900 

Contact Ut^cy Center, RO. Box 81828, Lincoln, NE 
69501,1-«00/22&6813 

Education Commission of the States, 1860 Lincoln Street, 
Suite 300, Denver, CO 80295, 303/830-3642 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career and Vocational 
Education, Ohio State University National Center for 
.Research in Vocational Education, 1960 Kenny Road, 
ColumbL , OH 43210, '\W^|m48^5 or 614/486-3655 
Institute for Educational LeadersHip,1001 Connecticut 
Avenue,.N.W, Suite 310, Washington, DC 20036, 2021 
822-8405 

lobsJFor America's Graduates, 1250 Eye Street, N.W, Suite 

303, Washington, DC 20005, 20^84241%' 

Literacy Volunteers of America, Inc, 404 Oak Street 

Syracuse, NY 13203, 315/474-7039. 

Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, 3 Pari< 

Avenue, Nevv Yori<, NY 10016, 21^/532-3200 

NationarAllian^of Busin€ss,1015 15th Street, N.W, 
Washington, t)G 20005, 202/289-2910 
National Association for tfie Exchange of Industrial 
Resources^540 Frontage Road, Northfield, IL 60093, 31^ 
446-9'i'l1. ■ ' 



List Of Associations 
■ganizations 



Natiorial Association for Indystry-Education Cooperafion, 

235 Hendricks' Boulevard; Buffalo, NY 14226, 
71^834-7047 

National Association of Counties, 440 Rrst Street, N.W, 
Suite 328, Washington, DC 20001, 202/3936226' 
National Association of Manufadurere, Policy/Program 
Division, 1331 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W, Washington 
DC 20004, 202/637-3000 

• National Association of Private Industry Councils, 101 5 
15th Street, N.W, Suite 600, Washington, DC 20005, 
202/289-2950- 

National Child labor Committee, 1 501 Broadway, Room 
1111, New York, NY 10036, 212/840-1801 
National Commission for Employment Policy, 1522 K 
Street, N.W, Suite 300, Washington, DC 20005, 
202/724-1545 . 

National Governors' Association, 444 North Capitol 
Street, N.W, Suite 250, Washington/DC 20001, 
202/624-5300 . 

National Institute for Ubrtt and Learning, 1 200 1 8th Street, 
N.W, Suite 316,- Washington, DC 20036, 202/887-6800 
National Job Trainirig Partnership, Inc, 1620 Eye Street, 
N.W, Suite 328, Washington, DC 20006, 202/887-6120 
National School Volunteer Program, 701 North Fairfax 
Street, Alexandria, VA 22314, 703/8364880 
(The) National Urban Coalition, 11 20 G Street, N.W, Suite 
900, Washington, DC 20005, 202/628-2990 
National Urban League, Inc, Research Department, 1111 
14th Street, N.W, Washington, DC 20004, 202/898-1611 
National ^uth Employment Coalitiori,l501 Broadway, 
Rcjom 1111, New York, NY 10036, 212/840-1801 

Public/Private Ventures, 399 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
PA.191 06; 215/592-9099 

Reading is Fundamental, 600 Maryland Avenue, S.W, 
Room 500, Washington, DC 20560, 202/287-3371. 
70001, Ltd.,600 Maryland Avenue, S.W, Washington, DC 
20560, 2.02/4840103 

US Conference of /Vlayoi5,1620 Eye Street, N.W, Wash- 
ington, DC 20006, 202/293-7330 
US Department of Education, Private Sector initiatives, 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W, Washington, DC 20202, 202/ 
732-3060. 

US.Departmerit of Health and Human Services, Office of 
Human Development Services, 200 Independence 
Avenue, S.W, Washington, DC 20201, 202/245-7246 
US Departrrietit of Labor, Employment and Training 
Administration, 200 Constitution Avenue, N.W, Wash- 
ington,.DC 20213, 202/5236050 
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National Alliance of Business 
Regional Service Offices 



ATfANTIC 

(Delaware, District oi Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, Virgin islands, 
Virginia, West Virginia) 

:(2gi) 5244022 / 
CENTRAL 

(Arkansas, Kansas, Lpusiana, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma,.Texas) 
{214j373<)854 . 

MIDWEST 

(Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mjchigan, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin) 
(312)341-9766 



NEW ENGLAND 

(Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 

Rhode-Island, Vermont) 

(617)235-1332 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

(Alaska,ldaho, Montana; Oregon, Washington) 
(206)622-2531 

SOUTHEAST 

(Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee) 
(404)5?2-9350 • ' 

WEST 

(Arizona, Califomia, Colorado, Guam, Hawaii, Nevada, 

Pacific islands, Utah, Wyoming) 

(415)391^1 
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Chairman 

BeliSoutH Corporation' 

<B6aitl!of Directors 

WE Buitfick . - 

IBMtdrporation - 

Educational Testing.Service 

Janie&B..Camfrfj^i 

^MISSCp Gorp,: ^ ; , 

•GTE CdrpNoration 

john RCaifer - 

theEquteble 

Caboi CaM & Forbes . 

JamesEDuffy 

CapitaLCities/ABC, Ipc 



/ .Samuel L Rds^ 

Unitecf NationaI\Ba^^ pf 
V-Wayiington : 

Robert CR)^ 

" EJ. dlul^ntdeNemo 
pompany., 

, Yemer,,Liipfert, Bemhard, 
'MtPhersofi&Ha^^^ 

fohnj-HeWricb 

jphhsqri & jolinson; 

Bes^aiinin Hooks 

Gitydflndiariapolis 
Ehoiiioliy 

OIGs of America, Iric 

BtaineKe^ 

The Landffiarks Group • 

The Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Gente^lnc 



johnWKlepinger 

NAPIC 

Edwin A* Lu}d)eiger 
Middle South Utilities, Inc. 

A4a!coimllLdadlJr. 

George Washington .llnlv, 

jamesILym 

Aetna LiiFe&iGasualty 

ISyidnMallott 
Sealaska Corporation 

Jewell jacksosi McC abe 
New Vdrk Job.Triaining Partnership 
. Council 

The BFGdbdrich Company 

jdinE Pepper 

TheProcter ^ Gamble Co. 

Richard RSdiubert 

Anrierican Red Cross 

JdhhESbar^Jn 

NFIB 



